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I. 

THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 

often hear the term “Christian Community” applied 
to the Christians connected with some particular 
mission in India. As applied to those connected with the 
American Madura Mission, the term is apt to be misleading. 
They are not a community, if we use the term with its 
ordinary geographical limitation, for they are distributed 
over the whole of the Madura District. They live in towns 
and villages scattered over an area as large as the state of 
Massachusetts. They have overflowed into parts of surrounding 
districts, and even into Ceylon and the Straits Settiements ; 
for many of those who emigrate to these places—perhaps 
most of them—retain their membership in the home churches. 
The home instinct is strong in all the peoples of India. 

Even in respect of race and language, these Christians are 
not wholly a “ community. ” One of the Tamil words for 
“tribe” or “caste” literally means “colour.” It is often 
possible to guess a Tamil man’s social status with a fair degree 
of accuracy by the colour of his skin. Centuries of residence in 
the same land have failed to fuse even so small a section of the 
people of India as the Tamil people into a homogeneous whole. 

We may, however, use the term “ community ” in a broader 
sense. In their religious interests they are a community. In 
their church organization they are a community. In their 
worship of a common heavenly Father ; in their possession of 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; in their spiritual “inheritance 
with the saints in light, ” they are a community. 

It is a matter of rejoicing that this “ Christian community,” 
which now numbers more than 20,000, is as large as it is, and 
that it is growing steadily in numbers, from year to year. It 
will be matter for still greater joy if it can be shown in this 
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Report that its growth in grace and in the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is keeping pace with its numerical increase. 
When we consider the spiritual antecedents of our Christians 
and the deadening moral and spiritual conditions amongst 
which most of them live, truly we must admit that the Gospel 
is “ the power of God unto salvation to them that believe.” 
Nothing but the Gospel could have raised these people from 
the ignorance, the moral filth, the indifference, the hopeless¬ 
ness, which must have characterized their forebears, and now 
characterizes so many of their fellow-countrymen. 

“ To develope a self-supporting, self-governing, and self- 
propagating Indian church ” is the object of the latest union of 
Indian churches in South India as set forth in its Scheme of 
Union.” Let us see how far the Congregational churches of 
the Madura District have realized this three-fold ideal. 




There are 
t h i r t >• - fi V e of 
these churches, a 
few of which are 
small and weak; 
several of which 
are each made 
up of a number 
of adjacent con¬ 
gregations that 
form a pastorate; 
but the greater 

A VILLAGE CONGREGATION. 

either as individual churches, or as pastorates, are paying 
their pastor’s salary and other expenses of the churdi. It 
is not strictly true that the “ pastorate ” churches are 
entirely self-supporting; for they do not bear all the expenses 
of spiritual work done within their borders. Many con¬ 
gregations, nay, most of them, are in the care of unordained 
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preachers supported by the Mission. They receive i>eriodical 
visits from their pastor, and enjoy the sacraments at his 
hand; but they are not under his weekly instruction. That 
the leaders of the churches realize that they are falling short 
of the ideal in this respect is evidenced by the fact that a plan 
is under consideration for enlarging the activities and responsi¬ 
bilities of the churches in the line of self-support. As it is, 
nineteen of the 21 churches which have pastors have paid 
at least their pastors’ salaries. This is a gain of three, or 
nearly nineteen per cent, over 1906. Some have done 
considerably more than pay their pastor’s salary. One in the 
Tirumangalam station has contributed Rs. 1,500 towards its 
new church building. Many bear the cost of repairs to their 
church buildings, and some are contributing towards the 
support of catechists' and teachers. The Report of the 
Aruppukottai station tells of a gratifying advance on this line. 

The number of pastors in active service has been reduced 
by one, through the resignation of the Rev. S. Jacob of 
Pommanpatti. Two who were not in active service have been 
privileged to rest from their labours. The Rev. S. Simon 
passed away on the 3rd July, at his home, in Kilamattur. He 
had been living in retirement for several years since the discover}' 
that he was suffering from an incurable disease made it 
necessary for him to give up the work of a pastor. How great 
a cross this was to him no one but himself could realize. Yet 
those who visited him always found him cheerful and evidently 
sustained by a strength not his own. At the time of his retire¬ 
ment from the pastorate he was virtually in charge of the 
Palani station. The financial management of the station was 
still vested in a Missionary. The arrangement was necessitated 
by the exceeding short-handedness of the Mission at the time 
C a condition, by the way, that seems to be rapidly becoming 
chronic). It says much for the estimation in which Pastor Simon 
was held that he was the pastor selected by the Mission to fill 
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this responsible post. Previously to this he had been pastor of 
the North Gate Church in Madura for eleven years. His faithful 
work in this church and in the villages composing the “ Station 
Church,” which also was in his care, did much towards building 
up a strong church, and will long be remembered. 

The death of Rev. A. David, formerly of Palani, which took 
place on the 7th July, should also be here recorded. 

A glance at Table II of the.statistics reveals the encouraging 
fact that an advance of considerably more than Rs. 2,000 or a 
little more than 16 per cent, has been made in the amount 
contributed by the churches for all purposes. This is the more 
noteworthy, because the prices of food have been very high 
throughout the year. 



A CHURCH CO.MMITTEE. 


Let us see now whether these churches are advancing on the 
line of self-government. From the beginning they have been 
Congregational in jDolity; but it was seen early in their 
history that the looseness of this form of organization was not 
compatible with the best spiritual interests of the Christian 
community at its present stage of growth. Hence the churches 
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were orgfanized into three gfroups known as Local Unions, 
which meet once a year, or oftener, for the transaction of 
business and for the discussion of matters of common interest. 
Their power is not so great as that of a presbytery in the 
Presbyterian polity ; yet it is somewhat greater than that of a 
Congregational council; and there is an element of permanence 
in them that is lacking in a council. These Local Unions, 
again, are organized into a body including all the churches, 
known as the “ Madura Church Union.” This meets once a 
year. Representation in these unions is partly elective, and 
includes only those Missionaries who have official connection 
with the churches. In one important respect the assistance of 
the Missionaries is required and given in the conduct of these 
churches and unions. By a rule of the Mission passed many 
years ago the office of Treasurer is always held by a Missionary. 
The Missionary as a rule is better fitted by experience, and has 
greater conveniences, for the keeping and administering of 
funds, than any of the Indian members of the churches. The 
decision as to the use of funds in hand, however; the election 
of church and Union officers; the disciplining of erring 
members; the ordination, installation and dismissal of pastors, 
etc.—all these (with the exception that a pastor before 
ordination must be approved for the office by the Mission) are 
in the hands of the churches and unions. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Mission stands in the relation of counsellor 
to the churches and Unions, rather than that of director. 

An event of much importance to the churches was the meeting 
of the General Assembly of the United Churches of South India 
at Madura and Pasumalai in July. As was narrated in the Mission 
Report for 1905, in that year a union of the churches connected 
with the four Congregational Missions in South India and Ceylon 
was formed, and a General Assembly composed of delegates from 
these churches was held in Madura. The Assembly held during 
the present year was not inferior to the first one in the general 
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interest aroused by it, and in the practical importance of- the 
subjects discussed and of the business done. Of the latter by far 
the most significant was the adoption of a scheme of union with 
the South India United Church. This is an organization 
formed some years ago by the union of the churches connected 
with the Free Church of Scotland Mission in Madras and the 
Arcot Mission. As the churches of both these Missions 
are Presbyterian in polity, this new union will be one of 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches, and will on that 
account be a somewhat noteworthy achievement in the history 
of the Church. Since the withdrawal of the S I. United Church 
from the Presbyterian Church in India nothing stands in the 
way of the completion of this union; and steps are being taken 
towards the holding of a Joint Assembly for this ])urpose. By 
it 150,000 Indian Christians will be united into one church of 
ChrisL The importance of this fact for South India it is hard 
to over-estimate. 

The subjects discussed in the Assembly were of practical 
importance to all of the churches, and three of them by vote of 
the Assembly were submitted to its executive committee with a 
view to formulating proposals for action at the next Assembly. 
The.se, it is hoped, will result in substantial uniformity among the 
churches in three respects, viz., in the rules governing admission 
to church membership; in the prohibited degrees of relationship 
in marriage; and in the use of a common order of service. 

Turning now to the churches as a self-propagating institu¬ 
tion, we find that while this ideal is still imperfectly realized, 
nevertheless the ideal is a distinct one, and the churches are 
working towards it. They may well challenge comparison 
with the churches of America in this respect. In spite of their 
lack of this world’s goods; in spite of the high prices of food 
during the past two years, they have given towards Home and 
Foreign Missions a little more than 15| per cent, of their total 
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contributions, or more than 18 per cent, of what they have given 
towards their own support. 

The organization through which the churches do most of 
their Home Missionary work is the “ Madura Home Missionary 
Society.” Hitherto this has been known as the ” Native 
Evangelical Society,” but at its Annual Meeting in September 
the name was changed, and the constitution revised. The 
Society has supported two .Evangelists, two Bible women, and 
two teachers in the Konganadu during the year. This does 
not complete the sum of its activities, however. In nearly all 
the stations there are branch Societies each of which supports 
one or more Evangelists. The Annual Meeting of the Society 
was one of the most interesting features of the series of Meetings 
conducted by the Mission in September for the Indian workers. 

The women of the churches are also coming forward and 
beginning to do their part in sustaining a self-propagating 
church. More than one Bible woman is supported by the 
efforts of Christian women, and these are aided in this even by 
Hindu women. In the Report for the Periakulam station will 
be found an interesting account of the work of the King’s 
Daughters’ circles. 

In the matter of Primary education also some of the 
churches are taking a share. Two of the Madura churches 
are paying half the running expenses of such schools. In the 
case of one of them, the East Gate Church in Madura, this has 
meant an expenditure of Rs. 40 during the past year directly 
in the cause of education, and that too chiefly for Hindu 
children. Dr. Tracy in the Report for Periakulam mentions 
the case of a new congregation which has started out with the 
intention of maintaining its own school. A good number of 
our village schools are self-supporting in the sense that grants 
from Government and fees from the pupils cover the running 
expenses. The time will come when the churches will do much 
more than they are now doing in the cause of Christian education. 
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To realize the ideal of self-support; to be truly wise in self- 
government ; and to be truly successful in self-propagation, the 
church needs to be in a sense self-sustaining, i.e., it must have 
within itself the force which will make it grow, not by accretion 
of numbers and ideas from without, but by an inward life, the 
life which is “hid with Christ in God.” No outward marks of 
revival such as have been noted in other parts of India have 
been observed among us. But signs have not been lacking of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. Mr. Perkins in the Report for 
the Aruppukottai station speaks of this. Spiritual gifts such 
as those he mentions are in our opinion quite as clear an 
evidence of answer to prayer, and quite as permanent in value, 
as those which are accompanied by visible physical phenomena. 

Every church has its Sunday School, and those pastorates 
which are made up of several congregations have as a rule one 
for each congregation. The number of congregations reported 
is larger than the number of Sunday Schools, which may be 
accounted for by the fact that many congregations are without 
resident catechists or teachers. Mr. Hazen in the Report for the 
Tirumangalam station calls attention to the peculiar nature of 
many of these Sunday Schools. Although the number of these 
schools is less than that reported last year, the attendance has 
been greater. 

Supplementing the Sunday School in its endeavours to teach 
the young, the Christian Endeavour Societies hold an important 
place. The membership in these Societies has increased to a 
gratifying extent. A. C. E. rally was held in connection with 
the September series of meeting> with the Indian workers. 
The C. E. rally has become a feature of these meetings, and 
the one held this year was not behind former ones in inrerest. 

In large schools like those of Madura and Pasumalai, and 
in Madura itself the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
doing an important work. The town branch of the Association 
in Madura has been thoroughly reorganized by the efforts of 
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Mr. F. J. Page, and is in a fair way to take advantage of the 
excellent opportunity presented to it of reaching a large class of 
educated young Hindus. The impulse to undertake this reorga¬ 
nization came to the Association through a visit of Mr. J. M, 
Farquhar of Calcutta, College Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 


II. 

THE MISSION. 

attempt has been made in the preceding pages to show 
very briefly and concisely what the Christian community 
is to which the Mission acts as guide and counsellor ; how it is 
organized for spiritual work ; w'hat progress it has made along 
various lines of activity ; in short, to present a summary of the 
visible results of the more than 70 years’ labour of the Mission. 
It is necessarily a very imperfect Summary. The lives that have 
been brightened, the characters that have been transformed, 
the souls that have been saved, among those who have gone 
before, can only be hinted at Their story cannot appear in 
the pages of this Report. It remains to outline briefly the 
year’s work of the Mission as such. The number of workers, 
foreign and Indian, who derive their support from abroad 
greatly exceeds that of those who are supported by the Native 
Christian community. The amount of money expended on 
various forms of work not directly connected with the Christian 
churches is doubtless far greater than that raised and expended 
by the churches even in their own behalf. The number of 
pages it will take to tell in this Report even a little of the 
various activities of the Mission will greatly exceed the number 
of those which tell of the Christian community, its organizations 
and activities. But I feel very confident that the significance 
of the first part of the Report greatly exceeds that of the second ; 
that the organizations described in the first part will exist, and 
their activities continue, when the names of the Missionaries 
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recoitled in the second part, and the story of the work they 
conducted, are buried centuries deep in ancient history. For 
they pertain to the church of the living God, which is founded 
upon the Rock, and against which the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail. 

The work that the Mission is doing may be classified as 
Evangelistic, Educational, and Medical. The work of the 
Press and Publishing department is both Evangelistic and 
Educational ; but as its form is so different from that of the 
other work in these lines, it may be put in a class by itself. 

The evangelistic work of the Mission is work that the Indian 
church will some day do for itself. In its present stage of 
growth it is not able to do more than a part of what is being 
done. So far as is possible, every Christian congregation is 
placed in the care of a pastor, a lay preacher (whom we call 
a “catechist”), or a teacher. In the case of pastors, the 
churches pay their own way, with a few exceptions. In the 
case of catechists and teachers, by far the greater share of 
the cost is borne by the Mission. Often the most economical 
worker from the financial point of view is the teacher ; for a 
part, and sometimes a large part, of his salary is met from the 
fees of his pupils and the grants from Government. If he is a 
man of truly Christian spirit, he is glad of the opportunity 
of instructing the congregation on Sundays, and of other¬ 
wise looking after their spiritual welfare. As opportunity 
offers, also, he will try to win the Hindus about him to the 
better Way. But his duty to the school in his charge prevents 
him from going often into the villages round about for Evan¬ 
gelistic work. For this reason the catechist whose only care 
is the congregation—or it may be, two or three congregations, 
as Mr. Vaughan relates—is a more available agent for direct 
evangelistic work. He has plenty to do, if he is faithful to 
the people in his care, and prompt in accepting opportunities for 
reaching non-Christians. Several times in a year he goes out 



with a band of fellow-labourers on a somewhat extended tour 
among the villages not yet affected by Christianity. Such a 
tour we call an “itineracy.” Mr. Eddy tells of work of this 
kind done in the Badagundu station. Table IV of the statis¬ 
tics will repay study, as it gives important information regarding 
this form of work. 

Work among Hindu women is done by the Bible woman, an 
agent resembling the catechist in the nature of her work, but 
differing in many details through differing conditions. She 
has many limitations ; there are many hindrances to her work ; 
and the results of it are seldom visible on the roll of church 
members. Yet she carries the Gospel into thousands of dark 
homes, and brings light and joy and peace to many unhappy 
hearts. The Report by Miss Swift brings out this point with 
much clearness. 

The educational work of the Mission is varied in its nature 
and is carried on on a large scale. At its foundation lies the 
village school. Boys, and in many cases girls, attend these, the 
former, of course, in greater numbers. As the traditions of 
Hindu life discourage the attendance of girls in the same 
schools with boys, it is necessary to hold special schools for 
girls. Nearly every station counts one or more in its forms of 
work. We should consider our trust poorly fulfilled if we did 
not maintain in all these schools regular teaching of the Bible 
and Sunday Schools for special instruction. Nearly e\'ery 
station has also its Boarding School. This is a little higher 
in grade educationally than the village Day School, and in its 
power to influence the characters of its pupils it is a great 
deal higher. It is an expensive institution, as its name implies; 
but many years of experience have proven that it is a good 
inve.stment as an agency for promoting the kingdom of 
God. 

Then, there are special institutions, such as the College, the 
Bible Training School, the High Schools and Training Schools, 
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one for boys at Pasumalai, and the other for girls in Madura; 
and last but not least the Theological Seminary. All these 
institutions will be found reported in their appropriate places in 
the following pages ; as also the Medical work, and the Press 
and Publishing department. It would be possible to follow the 
foregoing classification of the Mission’s work and present it in 
three or four general divisions. It seems preferable, however, 
to present it by stations, for the sake of the individual interest 
that is conserved by this method. By the term “ station ” we 
mean a geographical division of the District varying from about 
100 square miles to 600 or more, as the case may be. It takes 
its name as a rule from the largest town within its limits. The 
territory covered by the Mission is divided into ten of these 
“ stations.” In Table I will be found the population of each 
station, with other facts of interest regarding them. 

Dindigul Station. 

Beginning on the north, we find the Dindigul station with its 
nearly 3,000 Christians occupying a large place on the map, as 
well as an important place in the Mission. West of it is the 
Palani station. Mr. Elwood sends the following Report of the 
work carried on in these two stations during the year:— 

“ On account of my 
predecessor going on 
furlough it fell to me 
to take charge of the 
work in this station 
from January, while 
still retaining charge of 
Palani. I took up the 
much larger work and 
increased financial 
burden with some mis¬ 
giving. But at the close of the year 1 have only praise to 
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render to the Lord for all His benefits towards me. Not until 
one has travelled over this field, seen the Christians in their 
homes, administered the ordinances of the church to them, 
visited and inspected the schools, and attempted to keep in 
touch with all the work at the centre—superintending workmen, 
meeting the people who are constantly coming for all sorts 
of things,—does one realize the extent of this work. There 
are many problems to setde, many things to plan, and much to 
cause both joy and sorrow that cannot be represented by 
figures. The Lord has given help and strength in all things. 

“ On my visits to congregations I have nearly always preached 
about sin and its removal. A sense of sin is not a common 
experience among the Christians, and I feel that they must 
be aroused to feel the need of a Saviour by knowing the 
nature and consequences of sin. Until they are aroused they 
will continue to do unworthy things, and yet come to the 
Lord’s Supper without repentance. Oh, how much the 
showers, yea, the floods, of heavenly blessing are needed ! One 
of the great needs of the station is more pastors and catechists. 
There are two pastors only, one in the Dindigul town 
church, and one ordained 49 years ago doing such work as 
he can in his extensive field. But much of the pastoral 
work falls on the Missionary. Nearly every Sunday 1 
administer the Lord’s Supper to some congregation within a 
convenient distance. As far as possible I have tried to bring 
the ordinance to the people in their villages; for when a service 
is appointed at a central place for several villages, many do not 
come. I went to one village where there was no place of 
worship, nor other suitable place to hold a service; but 
rather than give up having a service, 1 used an oil-tin box 
as a table, spread on it a piece of paper, and on that placed the 
emblems of Christ’s body and blood, and covered the whole 
with a napkin. There under the open sk)' we proclaimed the 
Lord’s death by remembering Him according to his command. 
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“The work in one village has made a very satisfactory 
growth. In April a young trained teacher was sent to a 
village where there were about thirty Christians. He began 
a school, and within six months seventy children were in 
attendance, many of them being high caste Hindu boys, 
who mingle freely with the other boys who have no caste. 
The congregation has grown to about 100 souls. In another 
village the Mission school has prospered greatly. 

“ On Sunday evenings an English service is held for European 
residents and English-speaking Indian Christians, as has been 
the custom for many years. 

“Just as my predecessor was leaving on furlough in March 
he had the pleasure of seeing in position in the church a 
large stained-glass window. He and one of the English resi¬ 
dents had secured subscriptions for it as a memorial to the 
Rev. Edward Chester, m. d., who laboured here for the good of 
the people nearly forty years. Later a very interesting 
memorial service was held in connection with the unveiling 
of the window, which was attended by several missionaries and 
leading men of the community, both Christian and Hindu. 

“ Dindigul town has become quite an important educational 
centre in the Mission. There are three large schools for Hindu 
boys aggregating about 350 names on the rolls. For years we 
have had one school, but recently another Mission has turned 
over to us two large schools, so that now the key to the 
educational situation in the town is in our hands. Through 
these schools a very large proportion of the Hindu boys 
studying in the town will become acquainted with Christian 
truth. 

“ The Lower Secondary School is made up of two elements, 
Hindu day scholars, and Christian boarders. Together with 
the elementary school connected with it there are about 100 
boarders and 200 day scholars in the institution. The large size 
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of the Boarding department is due to the fact that boys from 
Periakulam, Batlagundu, and Palani stations, as well as from 
Dindigul, are studying here, there being no Boarding School 
at any of these other stations. 

“ In the town there are also two schools for Hindu girls, with 
150 names on the rolls. In all the town schools there are 870 
children. These schools form in themselves an important 
field of labour. The supervision required to meet the demands 
of Government, and to make the schools highly efficient as 
educational agencies, in addition to the improvement of oppor¬ 
tunities for doing personal work among the children, and to 
make soul-winners of the teachers, is more than can be done 
by the present force if the demands of the station are to 
be met. 

“ The Boarding Schools have required a great deal of atten¬ 
tion. In the Girls’ School, which contains 73 children from four 
stations, two capable teachers left, one for further study, and 
the other for marriage. Another much loved teacher died. 
The school has suffered from their loss, though their places have 
been filled. The boys in six classes have received excellent 
Bible instruction from a well qualified teacher set apart to do 
that work. The pastor has had a class composed of the larger 
boys and girls, meeting once or twice a week for some weeks, 
for the purpose of giving instruction on matters of vital 
importance to their souls, A few have joined the church as the 
result of his efforts. A Boarding School does not accomplish 
its end unless the spiritual influences in it are strong. By 
correction, by Bible teaching, by C. E. Societies, by the usual 
meetings of the church, and by the daily prayers at the school 
and in the bungalow, the pupils are shown the right way.” 

Palani Station. 

The Palani station covers about 600 square miles of territory, 
and the villages where there are schools or congregations, with 
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one exception, are located in the southern half of the station, 
and are as a rule easily accessible. Each catechist or teacher 
has his own circle of villages to work in, and the fields of some 
are larger than a township in America, and are thickly covered 
with villages. It requires a great deal of walking and of earnest 
work to proclaim the Gospel even with fair thoroughness in 
such a field. Yet I am glad to say that all have been over the 
ground once, and some several times. This does not mean that 
all have heard the Gospel After the best efforts have been 
made there will be many who will not remember ever to have 
heard the name of Jesus. A few by frequent hearing gain some 
idea of the demands of Christ, but the religion of grace, simple 
as it is, is very slowly comprehended by the majority. Yet 
it is a remarkable fact that some who, we think, have least 
intelligence, do hear, comprehend, and believe, almost at once. 
Thus it is evident that the spirit of God chooses whom He 
will, and it encourages us to sow beside all waters and even 
in desert places. 

“ In the regions outside the field that the catechists can reach 
easily from their homes there have been several itineracies, and 
the Gospel has been preached in all the villages of those regions, 
the aim being to leave not one village in which the Gospel was 
not made known. It was my privilege to go on one of these 
tours into the remotest parts. It is a region of rocky hills and 
sand, with some fertile fields irrigated by wells. It was about 
as much as strength could endure to trudge through the sand 
between high hedges under a burning sun. Often our efforts 
seemed in vain, because so many of the people were in the fields 
at work. This year the agents worked especially hard in their 
efforts to bring the Gospel to all, and as a rule the people heard 
gladly. 

“ I have visited the congregations and administered the Lord’s 
Supper as often as possible. One could do more if he could 
travel faster. The rapid transit rate is five miles an hour, but 
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sometimes we can go with only moderate speed, perhaps two 
miles an hour. 

“ In all my experience in the station I do not remember any 
year when so many have joined the church ; and as great care 
has been exercised to receive only those who seemed fit, it is 
gratifying that so much life is manifest. Some young men 
converted through faithful teaching in the schools have been 
admitted. They took the step knowing that certain persecution 
awaited them. 

“ It is a joy to see Hindu boys in the Day Schools gladly 
accepting Christ as their Saviour, and, without any hindrance on 
the part of their parents, reading the Bible and praying in their 
homes like Christians. Two such have begun to live Christian 
lives this year, and it is a pleasure to see their happy faces. 
But they have a companion of like faith who meets continual 
opposition from his parents. The ambition of all these boys is 
to enter the Boarding School. Two are free to do so, and they 
mean to test Matt. 18 ; 19 in behalf of their friend. All these 
boys are of high caste, and give promise of being good useful 
men. I shall receive into the Boarding School all such boys 
who will come, for they are sure to become a power. 

“ For the third time the Palani Boarding School has received 
the banner from the Bible Union for taking the first place as a 
school in the Bible examination conducted yearly in all the 
Boarding Schools. Four other prizes also were taken. The 
school is now merged in the Dindigul schools, and must 
so continue until the station can again be occupied by a 
missionary. 

^ The year has been one of unusual effort in behalf of non- 
Christians. Though there has been a loss numerically, there 
has been growth within, which after all is the true sign of life. 
Not only in one school, but in three, are there boys from 
Hindu bojpes who ^fe true Christjaps, sq far as ppe can judge, 
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One woman has joined the church through the work of the 
Bible woman.” 


PeriaKulam Station. 

Crossing a range of high mountains we come from Palani 
into the Periakulam station, next to the largest in he Mission. 
Dr. Tracy writes of it and the work being done in it—“The 
Periakulam station occupies a large part of the western portion 
of the Madura District, lying south of the higher mountains of 
the Palani range, and east of the lower mountains which separate 
the District from Tinnevelly and Travancore on the south and 
west. In form it is a valley about forty miles long and half as 
wide. Its streams unite to form the Vaigai River, which flows 
eastward to the sea. Its principal towns and villages lie along 
the base of the mountains, and a good road connects them with 
the South Indian Railway. Its centre as regards Missionary 
work is Periakulam, a town of nearly twenty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, where a church of 
more than a hundred and 
fifty members has been 
gathered, and where 
several schools for boys 
and one for girls are in 
operation. Directly 
north of Periakulam and 
at an elevation of 7,000 
feet is the settlement of 
Kodaikanal, where the houses of the Mission sanitarium lie 
clustered around the beautiful lake. Here too a church has 
been gathered with a membership of about two hundred. These 
people are in some respects better situated in temporal matters 
than are those on the plains ; for work is abundant and well 
paid, and the church is not only able to support its pastor, but 
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IS doing something towards evangelistic work in the remoter 
villages of the mountain range. 

“Returning to the plains we find not only five principal 
towns where organized churches form centres of Christian 
influence and work, but also fifty or more villages and hamlets 
in which live the people who have been gathered into Christian 
congr^tions, or live in scattered communities, a few families 
in a place. Nearly a thousand children are gathered in 
Christian schools, in which a distinctly Christian influence and 
direct Christian teaching are exerting their influence in many 
families of the non-Christian community. In the larger towns 
seven Bible women are welcomed in the homes of the people, and 
among the Christian and non-Christian women alike, are doing 
an unobtrusive but earnest work in making known the truth as 
it is in Christ, and awakening among the women a desire for a 
larger knowledge and a nobler womanhood. In all the villages 
where congregations have been gathered, and in all the schools, 
simple forms of organization are striving to do the work and 
cultivate the spirit of Christian Endeavour Societies; while 
among the women and girls of the station there is a series of 
Circles of the King’s Daughters, whose purpose and effort is to 
cultivate in the women a sense of Christian responsibility toward 
their sisters who know not their Redeemer, and a Christian 
consciousness in their own homes. 

“ One new congregation has been formed during the year 
as a result of the work done in previous years through the 
itineracy, followed up by the work of catechists in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. From the outset the people have begun to assume 
responsibility for the education of their children, and for the 
support of their teacher. They have purchased and deeded to 
the Board a piece of land on which they propose to erect their 
own church. They are looking out into a larger life than they 
have known, and seem willing to make sacrifices to attain what 
they have set their faces towards. 



“ The usual work of catechists in visiting the non-Christian 
villages near them, as well as the special work of the itineracy, 
has been carried on with earnestness and with some measure 
of success. Almost every worker reports some instance of 
voluntary work done by young men and others in the congre¬ 
gations and in the surrounding villages. 

“ The duty and responsibility of the Indian church in the 
matter of evangelistic work is being recognized more and more 
by individuals, and a large measure of interest is shown in the 
work not only of the Home Missionary Society, whose field 
of labour is within our Mission limits, but also in the work of 
the National Missionary Society whose sphere of work is 
co-extensive with national opportunity. A leading member in 
one of the churches, knowing that the resources available for 
general Mission work were limited, came to me with a 
donation of forty rupees, which he wished me to apply in the 
name of his church to evangelistic work within the pastorate 
area. In smaller amounts others have shown the same 
liberality of thought and gift. 

“ The number of children in the schools has very considerably 
increased, and there is opportunity for still larger increase ; for 
the desire of education grows rapidly. The proportion of 
Christian children seeking a Primary education is still small; 
but there is much to be said of the poverty of the people in 
extenuation of the fact. In those Christian families that are 
able to give their children an education, and do not have to 
reckon the work of the children as a part of the family income, 
there is no lack of appreciation of the advantages offered, and 
no failure to avail themselves of educational opportunities. 

“ Sunday School work, as well as the daily Bible lesson, is 
carried on in all the schools; and an effort has been made, 
where practicable, to gather all the Sunday School children of 
the different pastorates in Sunday School rallies at least once in 
the year. One such rally, where nearly two hundred children 
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gathered for a picnic, and, after songs, recitations, and reports, 
spent the rest of the day in game and contests of various kinds, 
did much to arouse enthusiasm, and something towards 
enlarging school attendance. By far the larger number of the 
children were from non-Christian homes ; but it would be hard 
to distinguish the non-Christian from the Christian children 
either in the knowledge of Bible lessons shown, or in the 

“ In all the churches, 
congregations, and 
schools, much and in¬ 
creasing interest has been 
shown in work for the 
young along the lines of 
Christian Endea\our 
work. Realizing that it 
is easy to magnify orga¬ 
nization, but hard to 
cultivate the spirit for 
which the organization exists, the emphasis has been laid on 
developing one form or another of actual Christian service in 
the life of every child connected with the Christian community, 
and of influencing in the same direction every non-Christian 
child in the schools.” 

Of the work for women in the station, Mrs. Tracy writes— 
“ There has been spiritual blessing among our women. For 
these shrinking women it would be a great effort to stand in an 
outspoken way for Christ; but they express the Christian spirit 
in other ways. Their quiet participation in the affairs of Christian 
women makes upon Hindu lives an impression as deep as would 
be made by public profession of faith in Christ. Their willing 
offerings help to sow the seed of the word. This is another 
way of expressing their belief in Christian truth. This year the 
offerings of Christian and Hindu women amounted to more 


singing of Christian hymns. 
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than one hundred and twenty-three rupees. Twenty rupees 
were given towards the support of the Bible women of the Home 
Missionary Society at Konganadu. What is given is usually 
evidence of self-denial. 

“ To awaken the interest of their Hindu sisters on anniversary 
occasions, our Christian women in two circles organized 
processions to take place after the day’s work was done. Each 
procession was headed by six persons bearing flags and torches, 
and these were followed by a company of singers with musical 
instruments. The women of the King’s Daughters’ Circle came 
next. At the ringing of the church bell the party with flags 
and lights began to march through the streets, singing, and 
meeting at each doorway others of the company, who, lamp in 
hand, joined the procession. Winding through the streets, a 
visible testimony to their loyalty to an unseen King, they made 
a deep impression on all who saw them ; and many followed to 
see what this unusual sight could mean. Thus about seventy 
women in all entered the Church in procession at the second 
ringing of the church bell. The church was cheerfully lighted, 
and a pre-arranged programme was participated in by some 
and enjoyed by all. A short address was followed by the 
reading of the King’s Daughters’ pledge. The women who 
had followed kept a respectful silence and were very attentive. 
When the receiving of offerings began, the women stood, one 
by one, and presented what they had brought. The exercises 
closed with the repeating in unison of the King’s Daughters’ 
Psalm, and all returned to their homes with a sense of blessing.” 

In a remote corner of the station lies the Kambam pastorate, 
of which the Rev. S. Isaac gives us the following glimpse:— 
“ In reviewing the work of the year I find that there has been 
progress in every part. Although the Christian community of 
this pastorate is composed mostly of day labourers and widows, 
they have been very particular in observing the Sabbath, and in 
attending the Sunday and other services, The special offerings 
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with their ordinary contributions have amounted to Rs. 255. 
They have given Rs. 10 also towards the support of the Bible 
woman. The work done by them in repairing their churches 
and other Mission buildings is worth Rs. 70. They have also 
contributed their mites to the Bible Society, the Konganadu 
Mission, and the Christian Endeavour Society. Growth in 
Scripture knowledge, faith, and piety, is evident among them. 

“I have distributed among non-Christians 1,000 handbills and 
many other tracts. In the two-weeks itineracy hundreds of 
tracts were distributed, and the Gospel was preached to more 
than 7,000 people. Hindu women living near our Christians 
frequently come to our services and give thank-offerings, stating 
that the Lord has healed them in answer to their prayers. Two 
Mohammedans have received each a Bible, while a third in 
earnestly asking for one.” 

Rev. S. Vethamanikkam sends an account of work in the 
Bodainaikkanur and Andipatti pastorates:—“ I thank God for 
die favourable results of the work of the past year. The harvest 
festival in April w^s a source of great joy to both Christians 
and Hindus in the adjacent villages. They took great interest 
and bore all of the expense incurred in erecting and decorating 
the pandal with flags and flowers. Hindus also helped in the 
work, contributed generously, and attended the meetings, where 
they heard many inspiring addresses. 

“ Near Andipatti is a village in which a new congregation 
of 39 souls has been formed. Eight of them were baptized 
during our last itineracy. They have bought land for a 
chapel, and are trying to buy a piece for a school house. They 
also support a Christian teacher. 

“ I see tokens of the work of the Holy Spirit among 
Christians and Hindus also. A new convert is undergoing 
many persecutions from his relatives. As he is a Christian 
the Hindus refuse to marry his daughter. Yet he shows his 
light fully, speaking always about the love of Christ and the 
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superstitions of the Hindus. Another new convert, seventy 
years old, testifies of the love of Christ to all persons he meets, 
and has been baptized.” 

Pastor Pakkianathan reports of the church at Kodaikanal;— 
“ This year the Church celebrated its Jubilee with great joy 
and encouragement at the results of the past year, and the 
prospects for the future. Three members were present who 
remembered the organization of the Church fifty years ago. 
Besides supporting the pastor, the Church has given liberally 
to different Societies. Definite spiritual progress has been 
made. The attendance at Sabbath and other services has 
been very satisfactory. The work of the Bible women is much 
appreciated and is kindly received in many Hindu and 
Mohammedan houses. The usual itineracy work was carried 
on in almost all the hill villages of the pastorate, and the people 
listened to the Gospel without opposition.” 

Batlagundu Station. 

Mr. G. S. Eddy, of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
has done the Mission a notable service by taking charge of the 
Batlagundu station during the absence on furlough of those 
who might have filled the place. He writes as follows of the 
work of the year :— ‘‘ This station, though one of the smallest 
in South India, covers about 400 square miles, includes over 
600 villages, and contains more than 1,000 Christians and 
nearly 150,000 Hindus and Mohammedans'. Compared with 
an average pastorate of 700 souls in America, this would not 
seem small. Our staff of workers is made up of one pastor and 
thirty-two Indian helpers. During the year we have gained 
at almost every point. We have baptized si.x from Romanism 
and twenty from Hinduism, with a total of forty-two by profes¬ 
sion. Our congregations have gained 108 adherents, making 
a total of 1,031 for the station. The new converts have come 
from more than a dozen different villages, and from seven 
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different castes. Most encouraging of all is the fact that many 
of them have stood firm in the face of continued persecution. 

“ These statistics do 
not represent the full 
work of the station. We 
must include the more 
than 600 children in the 
schools, the 683 in the 
Sunday Schools, the 
women in Hindu homes 
who have learned from 
the Bible women to believe 
on Christ, yet have not the courage to face the ordeal of being 
cast out of their community; besides the hundreds in the 
villages who admit the superiority of Christianity, but have 
not yet broken away from the admantine prison of caste. We 
have reason to thank God and take courage as we enter 
another year with hopes of a greater harvest. 

“ Each of our thirty workers reports at the monthly meeting 
concerning his month’s work. They are able on an average 
to preach the Gospel in over 200 villages, and to more than 
7,000 hearers. In addition to this regular work we have held 
an itineracy every two months, going out in tents for a week or 
two. We divide into parties of three or four, and starting at 
dawn, visit villages about four miles distant. In the afternoon 
we visit the nearer villages, reserving the nearest large town 
for preaching with the magic lantern in the evening. We have 
had five such itineracies during the year, touching 225 villages, 
and bringing the Gospel within hearing of more than 20,000 
people. These itineracies are usually times of seed-sowing, 
but we were privileged to witness some immediate fruit. 
Our method is to concentrate on some hopeful village, and 
after a week of daily meetings, try to ‘ cast the net ’ in a 
final decision meeting. In several places men have accepted 
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the Gospel message on the spot. We ask them to sign an 
agreement to break with all idolatry, to receive Christian 
instruction, and to live as true Christians. More than one 
hundred have come to us thus, and the prospects are bright¬ 
ening in many villages. At our last preaching station we 
baptized two boys who had been studying in a Mission school. 

“ At the beginning of the year our first concern was to hold a 
series of special meetings in each of the larger congregations, 
for the deepening of spiritual life. These resulted in much 
good. Many sought forgiveness and a closer walk with God. 
Many of our Christians are fiercely tempted and terribly needy; 
but when we see what they have come from, or compare them 
with their Hindu neighbours, we can appreciate their difficulties 
and thank God for many signs of growth. 

“ Our people show a keen appreciation of education, and 
the possibilities of work in this line are limited only by 
our resources. Out of this little station have come many 
educated men who are to-day in positions of influence, both in 
Christian and in secular work. We have seventeen Day 
Schools, and from a score of villages have come requests to 
open Christian schools among the Hindus, who in many cases 
have offered to pay a part of the teachet’s salary. When it is 
remembered that Sl5 will build a school-house, and 340 will pay 
the salary of a trained teacher for a year, the small cost and the 
large opportunity of the work are realized. This year our first 
convert was the result of attendance at our Boarding School 
in previous years. He had believed on Christ, but, being 
under age, he had been prex ented by his family from embracing 
Christianity openly. As soon as he came of age he asked 
for baptism. He gave evidence of a close personal relation to 
Christ and was willing to testify boldly before the whole village. 
On the day of his baptism large numbers assembled to witness 
the ceremony. Turning to his people the young man told his 
reasons for accepting Christ and leaving the religion of his 
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fatiiers. It produced a deep impression. One or two others 
have been led to follow him, and have stood firm under 
persecution. We are hopeful for the whole village.” 

Pasumalai Station. 

The report of the Pasumalai station with its Theological 
Seminary and Printing Press, is from the hand of Dr. Jones, 
who writes as follows:—“ The Pasumalai church has had a year 
of ordinary prosperity, but 
has suffered for lack of a 
pastor for three-fourths of 
the year. The Melur 
church has loaned its 
pastor to us for a few 
months, and he is doing 
excellent work. Mr. J. K. 
Chinnatambi, B A., has 
been called to the 
pastorate, and he is expected to take up work in a few month s. 

“ Notwithstanding the lack of a pastor the church has received 
into membership 56 persons, of whom 42 were received on 
profession of faith. The Christian Endeavour Society has done 
excellent work for the children under the faithful leadership 
of the teachers and Theological students. They ha\'e contri¬ 
buted nearly Rs. 40 to Missionary work. The Sunday School 
has done its work better than usual. It sent up 188 of its 
students to the All-India S. S. Examination, of whom about 
80 passed, and some of these with distinction. The Auxiliary 
Home Mission Society has kept up its interest, and in addition 
to supporting its own evangelist, has sent an offering of 
Rs. 83 for the work of the general Society in the Konganadu 
field. . 

“Our work in the villages has suffered from the lack of 
suitable teachers for the schools. Two schools have been 
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closed a part of the year for this reason. For several reasons 
the maintenance of a suitable and strong agency in this 
department continues to be very difficult. In spite of this 
difficulty the influence of every one of our seven schools is 
positively good, and passes into nearly every household of the 
community. It is interesting to see the crowd of youngsters 
attending these schools walk their three, four, or six miles to the 
annual prize Bible examination on the first day of the year. 
We give prizes not only to those who gain the highest marks 
in each class, but also one to the teacher whose school has the 
highest average for the year. This arouses the enthusiasm of 
both teachers and students. 

“ We have built a Prayer-house for an interesting congregation 
which has had to wait many years, most of the time being 
obliged to worship in the open street. Their joy knows 
no bounds in being able at last to worship God in a house 
dedicated to Him and His service, and they have contributed 
generously out of their deep poverty for this purpose.” 

Mrs. Jones writes of the Bible woman’s work :—“This work 
has been confined to the large and intensely heathen village of 
Tiruparankundram, so far as the paid and organized work is 
concerned. Two or three of our older Christian women do 
voluntary work among the Hindu women nearer Pasumalai. 
The Christian women have paid about half the salary of the 
Bible woman, and take much interest in her work. They have 
also contributed one rupee each month to the support of a 
Bible woman in the Konganadu field. 

“ The work in Tiruparankundram has its encouraging and 
discouraging aspects. The women are very friendly, and always 
more are ready to begin work with the Bible woman than she 
can teach. On the other hand, they do not regard it very 
seriously. Household work or any other interest easily takes 
the first place in their time and thought. A little more than a 
quarter of the women are actually reading the Bible, but all 
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learn Bible verses and receive Bible teaching. Some have been 
e^)edstlly interested in the Old Testament stories, and urge 
the Bible woman frequently to read them. A few of the older 
women occasionally come to our house and to the church 
service.” 


The Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Jones writes of this institution that the year has been un¬ 
eventful, and filled with hard work for students and teachers :— 
'* The work has been on the same lines as in the past, and the 
same teachers have conducted it. The students have numbered 
41, including the wives of 18. As in the past the women have 
spent at least two hours daily in class-room work with their 
husbands. They have been faithful in their studies, and have 
shown a genuine ambition to excel. One student I was com¬ 
pelled to dismiss, because he displayed a spirit opposed to the 
purpose of his training. 



THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY TEACHING STAFF. 

” The best stimulus to hard study among the students is an 
occasional outing given to the work of preaching the truths 
they have been learning. Seven itineracies have been conducted 
which have segregated nearly two months for all the members 
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of the Seminary. This includes a month of evangelistic work 
carried on by the students separately during the long vacation. 
In this way more than 500 villages have been visited, and the 
Gospel has been preached to nearly 60,000 people. 

“ During a recent festival at Tiruparankundram we devoted a 
whole day to preaching the Gospel and distributing handbills, 
tracts, and Bibles, among the 150,000 people who gathered 
there. Four parties of students and teachers were posted at 
different points along the road and on the borders of the village. 
The number of people at the festival may be realized when I 
say that by actual count more than 9,000 passed our gates 
within an hour. Many who listened to our message that day 
showed a deep interest in the truth. 

“ There are not a few men scattered over the District and 
Presidency who received their training and inspiration at 
Pasumalai. There are many others in more humble positions 
whose faithfulness and efficiency are no less necessary for the 
furtherance of our cause. I would that we could multiply by 
ten the four men that graduated at the close of the year, and 
send them out into the great harvest which calls so urgentl}^ 
for reapers.” 

The Press and Publishing Department. 

“ This department,” continues Dr. Jones, “ has demanded not 
a little of my time and thought this year, which I regard as 
well spent. For in it we 
hav'e a splendid industry 
where we train a number 
of boys each year, and 
prepare them to go out 
as good workmen in a 
worthy trade. It is a busy 
establishment, employing 
some twenty men, and 
prepares more than two 

THE PRESS ROOM. 

million pages annually 
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with their message of light and love. Formerly the Press 
building was our church, and for more than half a century the 
Gospel was preached in it When the new church was erected, 
the Press was transferred to its present quarters, and the same 
Gospel message is proclaimed from it to-day as in the past. 
But it goes out in the printed page, reaches a much larger 
audience, and, I believe, carries a more pervasive influence 
than did the spoken message of former years. 

“The circulation of the True News and of the ‘Joyful 
News ’ is about the same as last year. I should be glad if I 
had more time to devote to these papers. I feel that they fill 
a not unimportant place in the activity of our Mission, and do 
much to widen the horizon and broaden the sympathies of our 
reading community. 

“ The Pasumalai Tamil Booklet Series has been increased by 
two numbers. One is an adaptation in a reduced form of 
Mr. Gordon’s ‘ Quiet Talks on Power ; and the other is entitled 
‘ Tithe-giving and its Blessings.’ By these the series has been 
enlarged to nineteen numbers. More than 5,000 of the book¬ 
lets have been sold during the year, and we have been obliged 
to publish second and third editions of several of the earlier 
numbers. We have printed also 50,000 more copies of our 
handbills, which are now in demand throughout the Presidency. 
An edition of 2,300 copies of the yearly Almanac was published 
and a text-book on ‘The Teaching of Jesus, which I have 
been preparing in Tamil and in English is now in the Press.” 

Rev. S. Thirituvatasan writes of his work at Pasumalai 
“ In undertaking the pastoral work of the Pasumalai church for 
six months 1 have felt that the opportunity to work among 
the youths of the institutions here is a great one, and I am 
trying with God’s help and guidance to use it to advantage. 
It is gratifying to note that there are several boys here who 
have given themselves to God so completely that they are 
ever ready to do any service for Him, within the church 
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and without. Of the students who joined the church on pro¬ 
fession of faith this year, one is from Hindu parents. A few 
others studying here will follow his example. A spirit of 
prayer pervades the students, and prayer-circles have been 
formed. A young man of sixteen, an only son, died in full 
faith in his Saviour only forty days after he had joined the 
church. His remains were brought from the hospital in 
Madura and were interred in the cemetery at Pasumalai. 
Three good mothers have been called home. The news of the 
sudden death of the promising son of Dr. and Mrs. Jones 
stirred the hearts of the congregation to deep sympathy for the 
bereaved. We thirst and pray for God’s choicest blessings on 
this church which is the nursery of the seedlings to be trans¬ 
planted to the needy stations of the District; and we earnestly 
request all our readers to join in this prayer.” 

The High School and Training Institution. 

Mr. Miller is the head of these schools and sends the following 
account of them and their work :—“ Nestling at the foot of a 
rocky hill sparsely covered with trees lie the educational 
institutions of Pasumalai, which mean so much to the main¬ 
tenance and progress of the work of the Mission. We are near 
enough to Madura to come into touch with the life and 
movement of the city, and yet distant enough from its noise 
and its many temptations to make our school a safe place for 
the training of Christian boys and young men. The forward 
movement so much desired calls for a host of native evangelists, 
catechists and teachers. Our work in Pasumalai is tc supply 
this need. In fact, so far as possible, we must anticipate it. It 
would be the part of wisdom for the church at Home liberally 
to support or endow schools of this sort in every Mission field. 

“ The object of education as we conceive it is to develope the 
heart, brain, and soul, so that one may appreciate the great 
work of the past in science, literature, and art; may sympathize 
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with human effort as displayed in history; may have eyes 
to see the beauty and order of nature ; and may take a worthy 
part in present-day activities for uplifting humanity, and 
enter more fully into the highest aspirations of man in his 
longing to know and worship God. This is the aim wt keep 
before us in the High School and Training Institution with 
their 540 students. Of this number fifty-one were in the 
Normal School, and now have gone out to work in the schools 
of this and other Districts. All the others are in the High 
School, save 120 children who form the Model School attached 
to the Normal School. This is a new departure, a requirement 
of Government for all training institutions. 

“ A religious census shows that 74 per cent, of our students 
are Christians, 15 per cent. Brahmans, and 11 per cent, non- 
Brahman Hindus. In the Matriculation Examination of the 
Madras University for 1906 the results were up to the average 
for the Presidency, though far from satisfactory. In the 
Training classes the students did much better. Seventy-five 
per cent, passed the examination and the Government Ekluca- 
tional authorities numbered the school among those which 
deserve commendation. We are hoping for even better things 
for 1908. The Inspector made very favorable remarks about 
the High School in his Report to Government, not only 
r^arding the quality of the work done, but also regarding 
the tone and discipline of the school. 

“ A building for the Manual Training Department has been 
ojmpleted at a cost of about Rs. 13,000, and tools for classes 
in carpentry have been procured from America, so that we feel 
that, we are ready to begin work in 1908. The Mission has 
expressed its faith in this department by voting that all 
students receiving aid from the Mission shall take the manual 
training course. The curriculum has been so arranged that 
the six years of the Secondary course will be lengthened to 
dgbt years. The extra time will be given to instruction in 
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Agri-horticulture, including practical Botany and Nature 
study ; and to an elementary course in wood working. In the 
higher classes more attention will be given to Drawing, Book¬ 
keeping and Correspondence; while we hope later to add 
Short-hand and Type-writing. The change here outlined 
will involve increased expense, as at least four teachers must 
be added to our staff. But we believe the results will justify 
the expense. 



MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


“ The Carpentry Department has done all the work on our 
new buildings, and all repairs on buildings and furniture. It 
has also made considerable new furniture for the schools and 
hostels. On the farm or school garden two acres of poor land 
have been made into a rice field. 

“When it comes to summing up the spiritual work of the 
year, it is difficult to know how to express it. The addition of 
thirty-nine members to the church ; the securing of the third 
prize of Rs. 40 in the Peter Cator Bible Examination (in which 
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gtudentB from all parts of the Presidency compete); the 
maintenance of a village school with two teachers and forty-two 
pupils by the Y. M. C. A.; an itineracy of six days conducted 
by this Association and attended by thirty-one teachers and 
students, with the result that many received a spiritual blessing; 
the formation of a band of eighteen boys who have definitely 
consecrated themselves to God, and are ready to go wherever 
the call comes as soon as they are fitted for the work—three of 
whom desire to become workers under the National Missionary 
Society in Bengal,—these are some of the facts that bear 
witness to a vigorous spiritual life. If further evidence is 
sought, we may find it in the fifteen Bible study circles for 
the training of personal workers. What this means in the 
formation of character and the strengthening of faith cannot 
be expressed in figures. 

“The usual anniversary occasions have been held. Our 
prize-giving was held in April. Arbor-Day witnessed the 
planting of class trees in honor of former missionaries and 
other men of note. These occasions, with such holidays as the 
King-Emperor’s birthday, the school Picnic, and the Fourth 
of July, were observed with appropriate exercises, sports, 
and games. 

“The Lyceum has done good work. The reading of a 
paper written fortnightly by a board of student editors has done 
much to add to the interest in it. 

“ In athletics there is little to report. The interest in inter¬ 
school sports is low. The introduction of cricket, however, 
has led to two interesting contests between the High School 
and the American College. Football has been less in favour. 
The Inspector of Schools remarks that our drill and gymnastics 
are ‘good. 

“ The general health of the students has been unusually good. 
The sad experience of previous years made us feel the need of 
an isolation ward, and Mrs. Miller has secured funds sufficient 
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to erect a suitable building. We have callad it the ‘ Andover 
Isolation Ward,’ as the greater part of the Rs. 1,400 it cost 
was borne by friends in Andover, Mass. To them and other 
contributors we express our sincere thanks. 

'* The price of food has been so high throughout the year 
that, had it not been for a generous donation we should have 
found ourselves destitute of funds. Much of what we have 
here recorded was made possible only by that gift.” 

Tirumangalam Station. 

South-west of Pasumalai lies the Tirumangalam station, in 
charge of Mr. Hazen, who reports as follows:—“In looking 
over the year I find no striking event, like a revival or large 
in-gathering; nor has there been any bitter persecution or great 
loss; but there has been a healthy growth in every part, and 
the statistics show a gain all along the line. 

“ A most interesting part is among the children. We have 
twenty-five schools, with two hundred and eight pupils, more 
than last year. The work in village schools is the basis of all 
our work, and one of its most hopeful features. Here early 
and enduring impressions are made. Seed is sown that bears 
fruit in Christian men and women. 

“ In one school the teacher has gathered boys from twelve 
villages. Two wealthy boys came three miles to the school 
daily, and became so attached to the teacher that they 
persuaded their parents to let them board with him, although 
he is of a different caste. They became Christians, and have 
gone to Pasumalai; and we hope for large things from them. 

“ In another place a Hindu had a very bad son. He 
remarked to our pastor that he had completely lost control of 
his boy, who was fast going to ruin. The pastor said to him, 

‘ Send him to our school; let that teacher try his hand on 
him. He replied, 1 will do anything, even to allowing him 
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to become a Christian, if only he can be saved.’ He brought 
his son to the teacher, who soon wound the cords of love 
around the boy’s heart; and now he is one of the best boys in 
the school,—faithful, diligent, and well-behaved. The father of 
course is delighted, and marvels at the change. But those of 
us who know the power of love and prayer are not surprised. 
Thus our village schools are a powerful aid to evangelization ; 
and, where the teacher is wise, discreet, and godly, they are a 
direct means of evangelization. 

“ The cream of the village schools comes to the Boarding 
School. We have ninety-five pupils on the roll, more than 
double the number we had last year. The coming of Mrs. 
Hazen has enabled us to take in girls as well as boys, and 
new life has been infused into every department of the school. 
I was touring among the villages so much of the time last 
year that the school lacked the touch of the missionary so 
necessary for the best results. There has been a steady 
development of character in the school. Any one who knows 
about the evil influences of a Hindu village and a Hindu home 
will realize how important it is that Christian children who are 
to be our future workers should be removed from all that 
contaminating influence in early life, and surrounded by pure 
influences. 

“ We have thirty-nine Sunday Schools, eight more than last 
year. A word of explanation is needed. In our large towns 
the Sunday School is conducted as in America; but most of the 
congregations in this station are in small villages, where few of 
the people can read. The result is that the Sunday School 
is simply a second service to which the same persons come as 
in the morning (if they are not too lazy) and the catechist is the 
only teacher. The adults need the Sunday School quite as 
much as the children. The International lessons are generally 
used. 
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“ The itineracies are one of the most interesting features of 
our work, though they involve a deal of severe effort. Last year 
we found the Kallar caste in the northern part of the station 
ready to receive the Gospel. This year we have found the same 
readiness among all classes. There was no desire to dispute or 
oppose us, but a quiet close attention that was most impressive. 
The work is indeed grand and the opportunities magnificent. 
Our men were so deeply impressed by it that they begged for 
another itineracy, and volunteered to pay their own expenses, 
as our money was exhausted. On one itineracy, before we had 
half finished it, we had sold all our books, and still the people 
called for more. During the year 500 copies of an illustrated 
edition of the Gospel of St. Mark were sold, and we could 
have sold as many more if we had had them. 

“We have five 
Bible women at 
work. Three of 
these women find 
useful and impor¬ 
tant work among 
the Christian 
women of our 
village congre¬ 
gations, many 
of whom need 
culture and 
training quite as 

INTERIOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, TIRUMANGALA.M. ® ^ 

much as conver 

sion. The other two are working among the Hindu women 
of Tirumangalani. 

Rev. P. Thomas writes of the Trinity Church in Tiruman- 
galam:—“ In reviewing the past year I thank my Heavenly 
Father for all the blessings bestowed upon the church. There 
has been an increase in the membership, and the attendance at 
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the Sunday ser\'ices and other meetings was better than last 
year. The attendance at the Harvest Festival was greater, and 
the offerings amounted to Rs. 102. The prayer meetings have 
brought a real blessing to many of the Christians. Many 
have confessed their sins and dedicated themselves anew to the 
Lord. I see a spirit of prayer in the meetings and a longing 
for the Holy Spirit and for a higher and nobler life. Not¬ 
withstanding their poverty and the scarcity of food they have 
contributed Rs. 1,880. The women are the better part of the 
church. Their meetings are conducted by themselves. The 
prayer meeting we held in May for the agents in charge of the 
different congregations of the pastorate was a great blessing 
to many.” 


Madura Station. 

A distinguishing feature of the Madura station is the large 
city work, compared with which the village work is small, and, 
so far as congregations are concerned, comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant. Its salient features are four flourishing churches, two 
large hospitals, two important higher educational institutions 
for girls and women ; five Elementary schools for Hindu girls ; a 
College; a large Bible women’s work both in the city and in 
the villages; and 21 Elementary schools for boys, of which the 
greater part are in the villages. It is obvious that so large a 
work as this could not with advantage be all in the care of one 
missionary. The departments into which it is organized are 
seven in number, the special care of the station missionary 
being the oversight of the churches and evangelistic work, 
and of 22 Elementary schools including one school for Hindu 
girls. These departments will be heard from separately in the 
following pages 

The time I could devote to the oversight of the station has 
been limited by my work in the College classes. Ten periods 
a week seemed the least I could devote to the needs of the 
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College in its present somewhat precarious position; and the fact 
that there seemed to be no one else available to teach Greek and 
Roman history gave me two subjects that demand an unusual 
amount of time from one who has not taught nor studied them 
for seventeen years. What time I could devote to touring has 
been spent chiefly in visiting the village congregations and 
schools. There is where the need of supervision is felt most 
keenly in every station. Each part of the work has held its 
own, and in some directions there has been a gratifying 
advance. Many of the schools have done especially well in 
the Government inspections, so that a larger grant has been 
sanctioned. It is a noteworthy fact that the amount of Govern¬ 
ment grants received this year for the Elementary schools under 
my management is more than half as large as the total appro¬ 
priation given by the Board for the general work of the station. 

It was a privilege to 
spend the better part 
of a week in camp with 
the pastors and cate¬ 
chists during the month 
of January, before 
beginning the work of 
the year in the College 
classes. The other 
itineracies have had to 
do without my bodily 
presence, willing as I should have been to accompany them. 

Mr. Wallace has shared with me the responsibility of main¬ 
taining an English service on Sunday evenings at the West Gate. 

In supervising the work of the churches—and for that 
matter, the general work of the station—I have aimed to take 
the position of one who aids rather than superintends the 
work of the pastors. All four of them are tried and experi¬ 
enced men; and this confidence in them has in the main 
6 
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been justified. That the pastors may speak for themselves, I 
here include reports from them in part. 

Pastor Nallatambi reports as follows :—“ Every Sunday night 
street-preaching is enthusiastically carried on by members of the 
South Gate church under the leadership of the deacon. Not 
only do the Mission agents, but also ordinary members, take 
an active part in it. As it is more or less a volunteer work, 
I am much encouraged to see the activity of the church in 
this line. One night at about 10 o’clock, as I was returning 
from a visit to a village, I saw a large audience listening to the 
preaching of one of the church members aided by the Bible 
woman. In this village three families have become Christians 
and are undergoing Christian training ; and we are waiting for 
an opportunity to bring others through the midst of trials and 
persecution. 

“A prayer-circle has been formed in the churchy and much 
benefit received daily. Every one of the family is asked to pray 
for a certain village. A schedule for prayer is given out by the 
pastor for even minute and simple things. All are requested to 
give their names to their confidential friends that they may 
pray for them. This is done systematically. 

“ In all the villages where there are Mission helpers Christian 
Endeavour Societies have been organized. Though they do 
not fully conform to the scheme, they do grow in piety, and last 
year contributed Rs. 4 towards the work of the Konganadu 
Mission.” 

Rev. J. Rowland writes of his work in the West Gate 
Church :—“ There has been a gain of six in church membership. 
Two families from other religions are under instruction and 
will soon be taken into the church. The introduction of the 
individual cup in the Communion service has been unanimously 
voted. The Bible women and the Day School supported by 
the church are in a hopeful condition. Both the church and 
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the school children gave for the Konganadu Misaon double 
the amount they gave last year. A member of the church 
who lives in Trichinopoly has sent as an offering, a sum sufficient 
to cover the expenses of the Communion services, during the 
coming year.” 

Rev. Y. S. Taylor, pastor of the large church at the East 
Gate, says in part:—“ It is with feelings of deep gratitude to 
God that I review the work of the year. The membership of 
the church has increased by forty-six. Some of this increase 

has been chiefly 
- through the Sun¬ 
day School .work. 
TheSundaymom- 
i n g congrega¬ 
tions have grown 
both in atten¬ 
dance and power, 
and the Sunday 
School has made 
much progress. 
These services 
are a help and 

VILLAGE SCHOOL CHILDREN. ^ 

inspiration both to children and to adults. 

“ Young men have assisted in Gospel work every Sunday and 
Monday. They have conducted cottage prayer meetings and 
have also contributed Rs. 24 towards the support of a village 
school. This Gospel Band, established five years ago by two 
of our young men, is now in a flourishing condition, and is 
exerting an influence in the whole town. The children of the 
Junior Christian Endeavour Society raised a similar amount 
for the work of different Societies. The Central Hindu Girls 
School contributed Rs. 12 for a Sunday School in China, and 
for the church. Three new Societies have been formed for 
Missionary work and for work among the poor. 
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“ The children of the East Gate School are being trained well 
to do Christian service. They have made good progress in 
their studies. The school was given an increase of 20 per cent, 
over the usual grant from Government, while the Sandaipettei 
School received an increase of 15 per cent. 

“ I have found opportunities to speak about Christ both to 
educated and illiterate people. A large Tamil Bible was 
given to the Tamil Sangam, as they desired to read it.” 

It may not be out of place to mention here the death of one 
of the foremost of the Indian workers employed in the station, 
the father of one of our pastors, who for more than thirty-six 
years laboured faithfully and efficiently. The very last day of 
his life was spent in the pursuit of his regular work, visiting 
and giving counsel to many who were in touch with him. 
During the night came the call to enter into rest. 


Medical Work. 

Dr. Parker reports for both the Women’s Hospital and for 
the Albert Victor Hospital, which has been in her care since the 
departure of Dr. Van Allen on furlough in March. She writes 
as follows :—“ The Women’s Hospital has received during the 
year 571 patients and the dispensary 14,216. They were of the 
following classes — 

124 PZuropeans and Eurasians. 

980 Mahonimedans. 

8,091 Hindus. 

5,592 Native Christians. 

They include 96 maternity cases, of which 18 were operative. 
Five hundred and forty-three other operations were performed. 
The total number of treatments given was 47,008 and 475 visits 
outside were made by the doctor and the hospital assistant. 
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“ The hospital is never 
closed ; the routine of dispen¬ 
sary hours and bed-side 
rounds prevails throughout 
the year with a uniformity 
that might seem dull, but in 
which the worker finds a 
continual variety of case and 
incident. One nurse has left 
us in response to an urgent 
call from another Mission, 
which since then has sent 
two other women for training. 
Three additional com- 
pounders have come in to 
be prepared for work else¬ 
where. The old staff have 
done faithful duty. In 
polyglot India it is not to be expected that all patients will speak 
the same tongue; so it is fortunate that the nurses count Telugu 
and Malayalam among their accomplishments, while the hospital 
assistant is learning Hindustani in order to communicate 
more freely with Mohammedan and Hindi women. On 
account of the absence on furlough of the other Mission 
physician, no itinerating work was done this year by the doctor; 
but the medical catechist treated 4,025 cases when accompanying 
the Madura and Batalagundu agents on itineracy. Some of the 
village people said that it was only Christianity that would show 
them such a charity. The calls of the work, however, have 
occasioned various absences from Madura, some bringing us into 
homes which see few Christian visitors. One tedious journey of 
two nights and a day, mostly by bullock cart, was taken to 
inquire into the fortunes of three girls from thirteen to twenty 
years of age left widows by the death of one man alter a few 
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weeks of marriage. Our hospital entrance was the scene of a bit 
of the tragedy of Indian life when a family party making a long 
journey on foot put down before us three of its members: a 
young lad dead, a woman in collapse, and a child just becoming 
ill of cholera. A poor Hindu widow, ill of a chronic disease 
which we relieved but could not cure, spent a while in our wards 
and left us her least valued possession, her eight-year-old 
daughter, when she went away. The child has been having 
her first experience of school and Christian training. Another 
Hindu woman who came to the hospital ended her days there, 
but died a Christian, and w'as given a place in the Mission 
cemetery.” 

“ Mile. Cronier finds ever-increasing occupation in Knowles’ 
Bungalow, which has been definitely assigned to the medical 
department. 

“At the end of the year we have received the welcome news 
that friends at Home intend to provide for us a new dispen¬ 
sary building near the hospital, in which everything will be 
arranged as conveniently as possible for the out-patients, while 
their withdrawal from the hospital will leave us more wards there. 
The new building will also contain a suitable operating room, 
which will be appreciated after the delay the wind and dust of 
June and July caused our surgical work this year. Many people 
will have occasion to be grateful to our friends for their kindness. 

“ We wish to express our thanks for the continuance of the 
Munidpal District Board, and grants from Caste Funds and for 
the support of the ‘ Lilia’ cot and the ‘ Margaret’ and ‘ Wood¬ 
bury’ single Beds. 

“ Dr, Van Allen’s absence on furlough since the end of March 
is the temporary misfortune of the Albert Victor Hospital. 
Both the wards and the dispensary are kept open as usual, but 
the work is naturally much smaller in the absence of its director. 
One hundred and forty-four in-patients and 19,276 out-patients 
have been cared for during the year. There have been 1,235 
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operations, major and minor, and a total of 31,181 treatments. 
The sum of Rs. 1,000 has been obtained from the patients 
towards the endowment. 

“ The Christian and Hindu communities testified their appre¬ 
ciation of Dr. Van Allen’s services by enthusiastic meetings of 
farewell at his departure. 

“ A branch dispensary has been established in Sevalpati, 50 
miles away down near the sea, where a large Christian congre¬ 
gation and many surrounding Hindus were in urgent need of 
medical aid. We hope it may be a real means of relief to those 
in suffering so far away from other help. 

“ Bible instruction is given to the patients and is peacefully 
received. The longer a man stays in the hospital, the more 
likely he is to be benefitted spiritually. 

“ Among the notes in the Visitors’ book are the following :— 

“ ‘ A beautiful hospital, beautifully equipped and admirably 
controlled ! The fact that it has been built practically entirely 
by the patients speaks volumes for the quality of Dr. Van Allen's 
work and the degree to which it is appreciated in Madura. It 
has been a genuine pleasure to me to visit this hospital. 

ARTHUR LAWLEY, 

Governor of Madras.' ” 

The Bible Women- 

Miss Swift writes of the work of the Bible women of the 
Madura station :—“ Our staff has been weakened this year by the 
loss of four workers, and by the age and feebleness of several 
others. The amount of sickness among the Bible women and 
their immediate relatives has been so great and such a serious 
interruption as to cause us much anxiety, and to make it seem 
at times our chief work to care for the sick workers and 
sympathize with the sorrowing on^. Yet in the midst of 
sorrow and dipjtress on the part .of the worker^, morq than 2,000 



pupils amongf the Hindu women have received instruction and 
haveb^n visited in their times of sorrow and need. 

“ In this work we have to keep in mind two aims, though both 
tend to the same end, z;ta.,the Educational and the Evangelistic. 
Our efforts for the Bible women have been directed towards 



BIBLE-WOMAN AND HINDU PUPILS. 


seoiring greater efficiency in both directions ; and our practical 
eaqjoience as we visit with them among their pupils teaches us 
the need of keeping a nice balance between the two. We often 
find a very ignorant woman, unable to learn to read, so drawn 
by the Gospel story and so touched by the Spirit that we are 
made to feel that the work done has reached its highest success 
on the one side, though a seeming failure on the other. 

“We wish we might be able to report a large number of 
additions to the church rolls for the encouragement of friends 
of our work who cannot visit with us in these homes, who can¬ 
not see the Bible women giving their lessons from the Bible, 
and holding their little meetings for prayer; and who cannot 
hear the Hindu women about us speaking of Christ and singing 
songs of Christian faith and worship. As in former years, our 
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largest encouragement is in the things so difficult to record or 
to describe to others. Recently I invited five of our Hindu 
pupils to come to the Bible woman’s house for the purpose of 
having a photograph taken. The invitation created excitement 
up and down the street. At the appointed hour forty women 
appeared decked in gala attire. Some of them had never been 
to the house of a Christian, and were in a maze of wonder 
when shown over the missionary’s home. The Bible woman led 
them about with the air of a shepherd. Drawing them all up 
in a group she said ‘These are all believers, every one of them. 
The women who did not come to-day are pretenders—they say 
one thing and do another. They say they believe in Christ, 
but they are all going to-morrow to worship Subramaniam.’ 

‘ Yes, they are going,’ broke in some of the Hindu women in 
tones signifying that they thought it very wrong. Then the 
Bible woman drew forward a young girl whose shaven 
head told the story of child widowhood, and placing her 
before them all she said: ‘This child is a true believer and 
has long been asking for baptism.’ The forty women with her 
apparently had no feeling but that of approval and interest. I 
do not think any one could have seen that little Christian 
woman with her forty pupils acknowleding an open faith 
in Christ, without feeling that this work is well worth w'hile. 

“ This preaching, teaching, praying, and open confession of 
Christ, goes on in hundreds of homes, with comparatively little 
comment and opposition. But if a pupil asks for baptism, then 
issues are raised by the whole tribe of relatives that place the 
missionary and the pupil in most perplexing circumstances. 
The problems are so great that we sometimes are tempted to 
feel that it is well the numbers are so few. It has been too 
long the case that the missionary unaided has had to face the 
difficulties, the native workers seeming to labor under the impres¬ 
sion that to bring a person to us ends their responsibility.” 
Miss Swift relates how the case of a recent inquirer opened the 
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question anew, with the result that after a frank discussion and 
statement of the case by her, a meeting was held by the Bible 
women together with a large number of other Christian women ; 
an “ Aid Society ” was organized to assist inquirers cast out of 
their homes to obtain a livelihood ; and a liberal contribution 
was made by the seventy members enrolled in the new Society. 
An opportunity was not wanting to enable them to put in 
practice the principles on which they were organized, in a 
high caste Hindu woman, who is receiving aid from them, 
but who shows her willingness to do even the humblest kinds 
of labour for a living. Their willingness to help her, and her 
unwillingness to be a continued burden on them, are a most 
hopeful sign. 

The Lucy Ferry Noble Bible School. 

This institution also is under the management of Miss Swift, 
who gives the following 
account of it:— 
“ Nineteen students 
have been in training 
since the new class was 
formed in June. In 
March three students 
completed the course. 
One of these was 
Veerammal, a woman 
who has been men¬ 
tioned in a previous 
Report. Some months 
after her converaon in 
the Aruppukottai 
'"' station she came to the 
Bible school partly for 
further instruction, 
VEERAMMAL. partly foT prOtection. 



Her confession of Christ meant the loss of all things—:home, 
husband, friends, money. It was a pleasure to teach her and to 
see her mind develope while she grew in knowledge and ability 
to instruct others. We were happy in sending her back to the 
missionary who had taught and befriended her at the outset, and 
were glad to hear the reports of her good work. In October she 
came to the hospital with what appeared only a slight indis¬ 
position, and died that night of heart failure. We brought her 
body to the school which had been her home for four years, 
and took it to burial from there. The Hindu relatives who 
came presented a striking contrast to the Christian women who 
sincerely mourned their friend, but who spent the day in prayer 
and in singing the hymns she had loved, instead of indulging 
in the wild wailing and wilder talk of the Hindu women. 

“ Among the nineteen students in the Bible school five are 
from as many different Missions. Seven are converts from 
Hinduism. Some of these have passed through such striking 
and even terrifying experiences in taking their stand as Chris¬ 
tians that their presence with us has added an element of 
excitement and even of anxiety to our work. The interest of 
teaching them has more than compensated for the difficulties 
we have experienced. We do not feel that it is wise to record 
their experiences in detail, but their presence in a Bible School 
should assure our friends at Home that the Spirit of God is 
moving upon the hearts of the people of India, All of these 
women aspire to become teachers and witnesses to their own 
people,” 


Hindu Girls' Schools- 

Mrs. Herrick gives the following report of these schools:— 
“If the only results of this work for Hindu girls were the 
brightening and influencing of the lives of these children while 
they are attending the schools, we should still feel that such 
school^ have a right to exist. But when we find that the 
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J)arents and homes are being influenced through the children, 
that in some homes the parents have even been brought to 
Christ, and that the seed sown in the schools often bears fruit 
in later years in the lives of the girls themselves, we see more 
clearly how far-reaching the influence of these schools may be. 
Many a Bible-woman can tell of work opened up in a village 
where no work had been done before, because some school 
girl has married and gone there to live. There are many 
incidents in connection with the after-lives of these girls which 
show that the girls do not forget the Bible lessons taught in 
the schools nor the good recdved there. Because we have 
Bible lessons, Christian songs, and prayers, in our schools, 
some of the fathers object to sending the girls, preferring to 
have them attend Roman Catholic or Hindu schools. But in 
cases where mothers are former pupils of our schools they 
sometimes succeed in persuading their husbands to allow 
their daughters to come to our schools. Such mothers are 
anxious to have their children receive the training that they 
themselves received. Many times the men in such families 
try to induce their wives to read the Hindu books ; but many 
of these women steadily refuse to do so, and instead buy tracts 
and portions from the headmaster. 

“ Many of the former pupils are eager to go on with their 
studies, and beg the headmasters to send a Bible-woman to 
their houses and to talk with husband and mother-in-law, that 
they may not be hindered in their reading. 

“ One of the girls who left last year is still a member of the 
Y. P. S. C. E,, and continues to read the papers subscribed for 
by the C. E. Society. Others keep up the C. E. daily readings 
and send money to the S. S. collection. This year a few of the 
older girls gave to the Sunday School a part of the money 
given them by their parents to spend at Hindu festivals. 

“ Many children will not wear the ceremonial marks on their 
foreheads, nor worship idols, unless compelled to do so. One 



child refused to worship the idols, saying that there was no lise 
in it. She was beaten for this, and as she still refused to obey, 
was forbidden to attend school. The headmaster interceded for 
the child, and finally she was allowed to attend the Day 
School, but not the Sunday School. The next Sunday the 
child slipped away at the accustomed time, and going by a 
roundabout way, turned up at the Sunday School as usual. 
One agrees that a child should be taught obedience, but it would 
have seemed hard to send away a child willing to suffer beatings 
for the sake of coming to Sunday School. 

“ It has been interesting to meet pupils who studied in the 
schools fifteen years ago. One very bright girl married soon 
after leaving school, and has a little daughter whom she sends 
to one of our schools. She brought her daughter and other 
women of the household to see me, and seemed to enjoy 
talking over old times. She herself is reading with a Bible 
woman and the headmaster says that the whole family have 
shown an interest in Christianity. 

“ The amount collected in the four schools in S. S. and C. E. 
Societies was Rs. 41-11-4. A part of this was given to general 
Sunday School work in India, a part towards buying papers 
for other Sunday Schools in the city, and the rest to the four 
churches. In two of the schools Hindu boys come to a Sunday 
service. In the North Gate School they meet with the girls, 
while in the Central School there is a separate service. 

“The last Sunday of the year 1906 we had a pleasant, and yet 
a solemn, service in the Central School. About forty g^rls who 
were leaving the schools came together for a farewell service. 
It made us feel keenly the lack of money to advance in our 
work. If we had a fifth standard in our schools, or even in one 
or two, many of these girls would continue their studies. That 
of course would mean an extra teaching staff and perhaps higher 
grade teachers. We held the first place in Madura once—no 
other schools were as efficient as ours; and even now we are 
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able to hold our own in lower g-rade work. But the schools 
started since ours are advancing because they have the money 
to do so. The Government Girls’ School has fifth, sixth and 
seventh classes now; and the Roman Catholic School has 
opened a fifth class. No religious teaching is allowed in 
the Government Schools, and we do not care to leave our girls 
under Roman Catholic influence. But many of the girls wish to 
go on with their studies, and these schools are nearer than our 



IVtH standard CHFLDRKN of the schools for HINDI GIRLS. 

Girls’ Training School. The Government schools have plenty of 
money and can offer inducements to the girls that we cannot. 
So we have much to contend with. I think, however, we 
could keep our girls if we had the classes for them. As I 
looked at the bright-faced girls 1 could not helj) feeling sad, 
for I knew how hard it would be for them to keep up any 
interest in their Bible study in a school where religious teaching 
is forbidden, or in homes with every influence against them. 
We had a serious talk with the girls, telling them that it would 
be hard for them to honor Christ when entirely away from the 
influences of a Christian school. None of them at present could 
be publicly professing Christians, as they cannot break awa\ 
from their homes while still dependent upon their parents; but 
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many of them are really trying to do right, and truly love 
Jesus, The girls were very serious and seemed impressed with 
the thought that it would be a struggle to stand up for Christ, 
and promised to try to do right. We closed the service with 
prayer; and then I gave out to each girl an illustrated copy of 
St. Mark’s Gospel in Tamil as a reminder of her promise,” 

The High School and Training Institution for Girls. 

Miss Noyes writes of this department:—“ The year has 
shown no unusual progress in the life of the school. Good 
work has been done, and quiet growth in character has 
been going on. A slight falling-off in attendance is apparent, 
mainly in the Lower Primary classes, which is partly due to 
the death of our conductress, and the difficulty of securing a 
substitute. The Training class has had twenty-nine students, 
who come from four Missions besides our own. The result of 
the Government examination for this year’s class has not 
yet been published. Those for the previous year were very 
good. 

“ In the Lower Secondary and Primary classes an effort has 
been made to introduce new methods, and the Government 
Inspectress in her Report notes a satisfactory improvement in 
the teaching of English and Geograph)^ 

” The High School has numbered twenty-seven, a gain of two. 
Only three, however, appeared for the Matriculation examination. 
Eight students took the lower grade Peter Cator Bible exam¬ 
ination, an examination conducted in English and open to 
any student in the Madras Presidency of lower than Collegiate 
grade. All passed the examination, and one secured the first 
prize of Rs. 50. Two prizes were obtained also in the Bible 
Union examination conducted by the Mission. 

“ The health of the students continues to be good. There 
have been no epidemics, and only one or two cases of serious 
illness. 
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“ The slight increase in the rate of fees has raised the income 
by about Rs. 550. A great loss has been sustained in the 
death of Miss B. B. Noyes, who was manager of the school for 
the past seventeen years. Her unfailing good judgment in all 
matters connected with its management, and her devotion 
to its interests, ha\’e borne their fruit in its steady growth and 
progress. Hundreds of young lives will continue to bear 
testimony to the influence of her Christlike life. 

“ Miss Chandler has returned from furlough, and her help in 
the school will be much appreciated. 

“ We were unable to secure the services of a suitable head¬ 
master for the Training School at the beginning of the year, 
and for the time being filled the place with a mistress who had 
passed the First-in-Arts examination. We have now secured a 
graduate of some experience for that position, a former student 
at Pasumalai. Another of our students who passed the First- 
in-Arts examination in the Sarah Tucker College has returned 
to teach in the school. We consider ourselves fortunate in 
that all of our ten women teachers are former students of this 
school. They understand our methods and sympathize with 
our aims, and in many ways can be more helpful than outsiders. 

“The Sunday School has raised about Rs. 43. It still 
supports the little pupil from the North Gate, and is planning 
to contribute towards the support of a pupil sent to study 
needle-work in Manamadura. 

“ The work of the Christian Endeavour Society goes on 
regularly. There are three divisions, with over two hundred 
members. A Birthday Committee keeps a mite box, and solicits 
contributions from each member on her birthday. The total 
amount raised is about Rs. 140, the support of a Bible woman 
being still continued, and contributions being given to the 
Christian Endeavour Union and to the church. 

“Just at dusk every Wednesday evening the girls of the various 
Mission stations gather in circles to pray for their respective 
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stations, and to keep up their interest in their welfare. The 
voice of sacred song and prayer is often heard early in the 
morning and late at night from secluded corners. The spirit 
which prompts this finds expression also in the sincere Christian 
lives led by many. There is a gradual improvement in general 
orderliness and respect for school rules. 

“The new 
bungalow for the 
use of the ladies 
in charge of the 
school has been 
completed. The 
rooms in the 
school hitherto 
occupied by 
these ladies are 
being fitted up as 
a science room> 
library and reading room, and teachers’ rooms.” 

The American College, Madura. 

Mr. Wallace writes thus of the College:—“ The College has 
made considerable progress during 1907. The total strength 
of the institution is 69 more than in the previous year. The 
two College classes have remained about the same, but there 
has been a gain in every other class 

“ The staff has been strengthened by the addition of Mr. J. M. 
Hensman, b.a., who took up work in the College classes early 
in the year, and who has been of great assistance in the general 
work of supervision. We are exceedingly grateful to the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board for the financial 
aid that has made this step possible. 

“ There has been considerable gain in the gent-ral efficiency 
of the College, as is indicated by the following remarks from 
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the Report of the Government Inspector for the year:—‘ The 
results in English were satisfactory and above the average 
in most schools. I am pleased to notice that the condition 
of the College is steadily improving, and the earnestness 
of the Mission to place the institution on a sound footing is 
evinced by their constructing a handsome building to accom¬ 
modate the College department at a cost of Rs. 60,000, besides 
a hostel at a cost of Rs. 20,000, and by strengthening the 
stafi. The sixth and fifth forms did well in English and 
appeared to be above the average in most schools. On the 
whole I have every reason to be satisfied with the progress 
made by the institution and the promise it holds out of still 
further progress. 

“The year under review has been marked by a spirit of 
earnestness on the part of the students in the pursuit of their 
studies, and a freedom from any of those disturbing elements 
that have given notoriety to students in some other parts of 
India. There has been a genuine interest in the study of the 
Bible, both in the daily Bible class conducted by the Principal, 
and in the Special Bible class for young men conducted every 
Sunday afternoon by Mr. F J. Page, a gentleman connected 
with the South Indian Railway. It is very encouraging to see 
that several Hindu young men have become really interested in 
the study of the Bible. 

“ Our present poor hostel accommodation has been utilized to 
the fullest extent. There has been a healthy influence at work 
in the hostel life. Some students in the Brahman hostel have 
set out to observe certain social reforms with a good deal of 
courage, while their more conservative companions have looked 
on with a good deal of surprise and some disdain. There is a 
liberal moment abroad among students in these days. There 
is also a spirit of enquiry and search for truth that is full of 
promise for the future.” 

Mr. Wallace’s last remarks impel me to enlarge a little on 
this point. 



students’ books arranged for sarasvati Puja. 

Although the work in the College classes is very arduous 
and has taken much of the time that might have been devoted 
to developing the work of the station, there are features 
connected with it that could not fail to move the heart of any 
thoughtful man. One of these is the opportunity it gives of 
very plain speech on religious topics. Among the many who 
are indifferent: among the many whose mental calibre is hardly 
up to the average, one finds now and then a mind keen, alert 
thoughtful; one that is awake not only to the intellectual 
problems of the hour, but also to the spiritual questions that arise 
or discussion from time to time. The old Hindu mythology 
can ha\'e no strong hold (.msuch a mind, though it may cling to 
its forms because they are old; for age to a Hindu is a guarantee 
of sanctity, and even of truth. Receiving an in\’itation one day 
to be present at a musical entertainment given by the Hindu 
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boys of the College hostel, I turned up at the proper time, and 
found that it was the day consecrated to the worship of 
Saraswati, the Hindu goddess of learning. The students’ books 
were arranged on a table with a picture of Saraswati, while 
flowers and other adjuncts of worship were arranged before 
them. Being curious to know how much of this was due to 
custom, and how much to a spirit of real worship, I asked 
one of the boys to write me an account of the festival, and to 
tell particularly how much of its celebration is genuinely 
religious. His reply in part is as follows,—“ Even the most casual 
observer cannot fail to note that the attitude of the Hindu 
student with Western education towards this Puja is not 
what it was during the time-honored days of ‘ Seshya ’ and 
‘Guru.’ Faith has completely vanished. He ‘pooh-poohs, 
the idea of doing anything with true religious zeal. He 
performs the Saraswati Puja very much as he would 
celebrate the success of his College learn in a cricket or foot¬ 
ball match. To him the Sarasw'ati Puja is a day of rejcncing 
and festivity, and no more.” If there were nothing to take the 
place of the religion typified by this festival, it would indeed be 
a sad day for India. We should agree with the sentiments 
further expressed in this letter,—“ It is really a pity to see the 
children of the soil growing faithless and laughing at 

the few who observe this festival with a sincere and a religious 
heart. This is certainly very much to be lamented. I see with 
pain my countrymen falling into a state of lethargy with 
regard to religion.” I wish there were space to give the 
whole of this letter, representing as it does a lofty religious 
sentiment coupled with reverence for the religious institutions 
of a hoary antiquity. If Western learning takes away from 
thoughtful minds like this the religious sentiment together 
with the ancient religion, great indeed will be the accountability 
of those who tear down and build nothing better. If the 
American College needed justification for its existence, this 
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would be all it needs, viz., that it aims to conserve faith in 
the unseen, to substitute for crude mythological forms of belief 
a faith in the living God, whom to know is life eternal; 
not to root out the religious instinct and make sceptics of its 
students, but to point them to the living Way, that they may 


To the north¬ 
east of Madura 
lies the Melur 
station, of which 
Mr. Holton 
writes :—“ I n 
May the station 
suffered a severe 
loss in the death 
of the youngest 
catechist, a man 
of most excellent 
spirit, and faithful 
service. His death revealed the deep regard he had won for 
himself from the Hindus of his village. Although he died away 
from home, his Hindu neighbours of higher caste came to 
Melur bringing garments and flowers, and insisted upon 
performing the last ceremonies of preparing the body for burial. 
This was the more surprising in that it is considered pollution 
to touch a dead body; and usually none but an immediate 
relative, or a member of a lower caste will do so. 

‘‘The itineracy preachers have been recei\ed kindly every¬ 
where, and the sales of Bible portions and tracts have been 
good. This method of preaching often calls for much tact, 
patience and quickness of wit, to meet objections or answer 
questions in such a way as to turn the laugh on the w'ould-be 


know the truth, and obtain eternal life. 


Melur Station. 
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wit. On one occasion a very young preacher began to speak 
of heaven and hell, when an old man in the crowd, evidently a 
leading man of wealth and social position, broke in with a 
laugh, ‘ Yes ! but a man can live in two houses.’ Quick as a 
flash came the retort: ‘ True, but he cannot voyage in two 
boats' ! The crowd was quick to see the fitness of the 
answer to the interrupter, and thereafter gave undivided 
attention to the speaker. The people of Melur as a whole 
show a marked jjersonal friendliness and approachableness, 
which we attribute to so many of them having been trained in 
our Day School under the kindly influence of our predecessors. 
Strangers, too, people of education and thoughtfulness have 
shown a decided respect for Christianity, and friendliness 
towards it, if not towards Christ Himself. But the consequence 
of a break with their relatives, the surrender of property or 
position, is too serious. 

“ There has been a rather severe scourge of cholera in the 
villages along the Melur and Manamadura border, with heavy 
toll paid by Hindu conservatism and fatalism. It entered some 
of our Christian villages, but none of our people were attacked. 
Cholera mixture from our Madura hospital was freely distributed 
to the helpers, and dispensed by them. Although Melur is in 
the midst of the rice growing region, the grain dealers have so 
efiectually cornered the supply that in spite of good harvests 
the price of food is distressingly high.” 

Manamadura Station. 

Turning south from Melur we come to the Manamadura 
station, which is made up of the original station of tliat name, 
together with what was formerly the Tirupuvanam station, 
which now constitutes a pastorate. Mr. Vaughan .says in 
part,—“In the matter of Agency, there is \ery little change 
from last year’s conditions to £all for remark. This statement 
may be said to apply in.general to the whole year’s work. 
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“ In the Table for Congregations we show six more than last 
year, with an increase of 79 in the community. This has made 
it necessary to care for 6 additional congregations without 
increasing the number of men set apart for that work. The 
only possible result of such a course is to reduce the amount 
of time any one man can give in a definite village, and hence 
to cut off some form of work. 

“ Nevertheless a good increase is found under the head of 
Christian Endeavour, where we have this year 365 members 
i nstead of 293. This is in a large measure due to an increased 
interest in this form of work on the part of two or three men, 
who have aroused the people themselves to action along the 
line of a real Christian Endeavour, We hope to see something 
of the same kind in connection with the Sunday Schools next 
year. 

“There has been an improvement in our condition as a 
station in the number of Christians able to read. Last year only 
little over 21 per cent, of the entire community were so reported. 
This year we are able to report over 23 per cent., notwithstand¬ 
ing the additions during the year. This is an encouraging 
result in itself, the more so when it is noted that the average for 
the whole Mission last year was 36 per cent. 

“ Contributions are ahead of last year in every respect, save in 
the matter of ‘ Building and Repairs,’ where last year’s figure 
was unusually large owing to special effort in two or three 
villages. The total of all contributions is about Rs. 150 in 
advance of the total of 1906. 

“ Under Table No. IV., it will be found that the itineracy work 
done is only about one-half that of last year. This is due in 
the first place to the removal of Mr. Holton, who was in special 
charge of this work during the itinerating season, with no 
serious obstacles to his carrying it on every month if he so 
desired. Another reason for the falling-off is the lack of money. 
It was seen early in the year that, if any considerable amount 
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were spent on itineracy, one of the other forms of work would 
have to suffer. 

“ It is under this head, however, that I wish to report what is 
for this station, a new departure. The visit of Drs. Creegan 
and Hitchcock, District Secretaries of the American Board 
to Manamadura, though little more than a “ formal call ” in 
point of duration, resulted in a conference between them and 
the force of Christian workers, nearly all of whom were present 
at the time. Among other things, the visitors inquired about 
our methods of itinerating, and suggested that we try a more 
intensive method. Hitherto the method has been to work from 
a centre until all the villages within reach have been visited 
once or twice, and then to move on to another centre. The 
method they proposed was to concentrate upon some one 
village and work there continuously for a week or more in the 
hope of making a definite impression. 

“ On the next itineracy this method was tried and resulted in 
the organization of a congregation. 

“ While the number of Bible women has decreased by one 
(owing to the resignation of one of the older women who 
desired to be with her daughter and do voluntary work as she 
was able) the number of persons on the roll is greater than last 
year, as is also the total number of hearers. 

“The Sewing Class has been included in the Table for 
Educational work among the special institutions. This class, 
consisting of 14 girls, part of whom make lace and the others 
drawn-work and embroidery, has worked on without change 
from the time when it was reckoned a part of the Industrial 
School. The girls now here are mostly from Madura town, 
and are here at the expense of those who send them, who in turn 
have a due share of the proceeds of the work done by the girls, 
the rest going to recoup for materials, supervision, etc. 

“ The work of the Boarding School has been in nearly all 
respects the same as last year. A class of four children, three 
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girls and a boy, are being taught the fifth standard subjects 
by Mrs. Vaughan and the headmaster, who is a Matriculate; 
and so, while we have really no Secondary department, the 
figures show four children in that department. 11 is in the village 
schools that we look for our chief encouragement from advance 
over last year’s results. We have only one more school than 
last year, with a total number of 64 scholars in excess of last 
year’s figures ; but our gain in the number of Christian children 
in these schools is 26, and in all schools 47, giving us a total of 
220 Christian children attending school. This is nearly 24 per 
cent, of the total number of children in the station, as against 
about 19 per cent, on the same basis last year. 

“ One reason for this increase is that we have been able in 
three villages to substitute masters with some experience for 
wi\’es of catechists. After a somewhat extended trial it has 
been proven to our satisfaction, that unless the wife is a woman 
of special ability or aptitude, satisfactory results cannot be 
obtained by employing her to teach a school. 

“ In three cases where the wives are women with some 
experience as teachers, or some strength of character, the schools 
have resulted in real gain along true educational lines ; but in 
other cases, e\'cn the small sum expended has seemed to be lost 
as far as any outward and visible attainments are concerned. 



MA.NAWAOCRA CHURCH. 


"It has seemed that 
there has been more 
persecution during the 
latter part of the present 
year than at any time 
previous in my^ connection 
with the Mission. Con¬ 
gregations of many years 
standing have been 
attacked in one way or 
another so that there is 
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hardly a congregation of low social origin that has not been 
called upon to suffer in respect to property or well understood 
rights, such as the use of a path. 

“In one village, a new congregation has been deprived of 
their lands by a village headman, simply because they refuse 
longer to acknowledge the relation of slave and master 
between them and him. Many other cases could be given ; but 
it is hardly worth while to mention them. In all there is the 
same lawless invasion of rights, the same high-handed deal¬ 
ing, the same studied attempt to crush the beginnings of a 
new hope within the hearts of the low-born Christians, but 
over—yes, and through, all is God working out His purpose of 
Love, So much injustice is not lost to Him who has said : 1 

will repay ' ; and He who said : In your patience possess ye 
your souls ’ will not forget the patience with which much of 
this is borne. 

“ Conditions of scarcity prevailing at the close of last year 
have continued throughout the year in spite of fair crops. 
Prices then on the verge of famine rates have remained at that 
point, except for a very short time during the actual har\^esting 
of the rice crop; and now, with another fair crop in prospect 
prices are as high as at any time during the famine of some 
seven or eight years ago. The reasons for this are not alto¬ 
gether clear. 

“ To understand what these high prices really mean to the 
people, let us imagine that a community in America or Europe 
is given a bare living wage, fixed when flour (which, to make 
the parallel complete, must be about three-fourths of the total 
expense of the family) was at §4 per barrel. This price has 
gradually risen until it is $10 instead of $4, and in the meantime 
no corresjX)nding rise in w'ages has taken place. This, in 
general terms, describes the condition of very many in this 
country, including the lower grades of Mission agents. I can 
remember when rice could be purchased at ten measures for a 
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rupee ; but for the greater part of the year it has been between 
four and five. This occasions much real hardship which for 
the most part is borne with the same quiet endurance that 
is characteristic of the true, the best, type of South Indian 
manhood, 

“ Thus, while we have wrought day by day under the condi¬ 
tions just reviewed, and have felt at times the roughness of the 
rasp or the sharp cut of the chisel, we have remembered that 
our Father has many tools with which to shape and finish 
that which He takes in hand; and we accept with gratitude 
that measure of advance which He has given, in spite of many 
failures and short-comings on the part of His co-labourers in 
the work regarding which we have written.” 

Aruppukottai Station. 

Mr. Perkins notes in this station a most welcome awakening 
of the Christian community to a sense of their responsibilities 
for the evangelization of their fellow-countrymen. He says in 
part:—“There has been no great religious awakening during 
the year, but the people have listened to the preaching of the 
Word with an interest and an eagerness never before noticeable. 
Many have been impressed with the rich prodigality of their 
Maker’s gifts, and their own failure to respond to His liberal 
spirit, with result that they have given more money to the 
church than ever before, notwithstanding that the year 
has been one of hardship due to the high prices of food. A 
number of years ago it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the salaries of the pastors of this station were raised, even 
with the help of the Native Evangelical Society, and of dona¬ 
tions from foreign sources. This year the people have not only 
paid the salaries of the pastors, but also have provided for 
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all thdr travelling expenses in inspecting the pastorates, and 
for all the repairs on the 
central churches and 
pastors’ houses. After 
providing for the above 
expenses there was a 
balance large enough in 
each pastorate to provide 
for the expenses of one 
other congregation 
besides that of the central 
church, and thus make 
that amount of Mission 
money available for the development of new work. We have 
harped on the subject of giving for many years with varied 
results; but we now find that, by printing and placing in the 
hands of our people a clear and comprehensive statement of 
the financial side of the work, showing how much the Mission 
has been giving in past years, and how little the people, 
many are stirred up to give and do more. 

’’"We are gradually withdrawing help from such congregations 
as still have their original conception of the Mission’s purpose 
in this country, viz., to educate, train, and elevate, the people of 
their particular caste; and it is fast becoming known that in 
case the people do not give a fair proportion of the salary of the 
Mission agent, he will be withdrawn. This applies only to con¬ 
gregations that have been Christians for years, and have not yet 
arisen to a sense of their responsibilities as well as privileges. 
Even among these unsatisfactory nominal Christians there is to 
be found here and there an unusually bright, true-hearted, and 
consecrated, disciple of Christ Though the tares greatly out¬ 
number the wheat in such fields, we are not warranted in con¬ 
cluding that the expenditure of labor and money in that place 
has been in vain. 

The evangelistic work has been unusually successful this 
year in the Kamuthi pastorate. We are especially interested 
in obsmring the develoi»nent of a new congregation in a 
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village where one hundred and fifteen people joined us last 
january. Through the kindness of a friend in the United States 
a church and a preacher’s house were built, and a teacher-cate¬ 
chist and a Bible woman placed in their midst almost imme¬ 
diately, with the result that the progress of the people in 
Christianity has been truly remarkable. All are regular in 
attendance at the church services; and the congregation has 
surpassed many older congregations that have been without 
these advantages. Their history and present state show the 
results of proper equipment, and contrast strongly with the 
imperfect work in many places where means have been lacking. 

“ Before coming to this country we never dreamed that money 
was such a factor in evangelizing the world; but so it has 
proved; and in some places like the Aruppukottai station the 
great difficulty is not, as we formerly supposed, in getting 
converts, but in training and educating them in the Christian life. 

“We have been greatly cheered by the conversion of some 
persons of position and influence in the community. Preaching 
goes on among all classes, and we try to give a chance to all 
intelligently to understand, accept, or refuse, the offers of the 
Gospel. Though the low-ly come in larger numbers, here and 
there occurs the case of a high-caste man who comes to Chris¬ 
tianity for no other reason than that he is convinced of its truth, 
and wishes to accept its Saviour and God. In one of the 
villages there lives such a man in whom I have been interested 
for many years, and upon whom I have often urged the claims 
of Christ. At last, he with his family, has been baptized in the 
presence of a few' Christians and a number of his Hindu relatives 
who had assembled to see if he really had the courage to go 
thlough w'ith the ceremony in their presence. Thus, though 
not many noble are called, there are some who are enabled to 
believe and accept the Gosj^el. We have the deepest sympathy 
and affection for some of these high-caste men ; for we know 
it is true that they have to give up practically all when they 
become Christians, 

“ Fifteen Bible women have been steadily working through 
the year, and several women have come out from Hinduism 
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and become Christians, in spite of constant and often cruel 
persecution inflicted by their former associates. Often we are 
sorely tempted to hold out a helping hand to an unfortunate 
and unhappy woman at the risk of interfering in her family. A 
certain woman has been for some time a firm believer. She 
has attended the services of our church quite regularly, and 
her husband did not seem to care what she did, or where she 
went. In fact, he had treated her so badly for some time that 
she could live with him only at intervals. Recently a report 
was spread through the town that she was thinking of being 
baptized. Immediately a caste meeting was called, and her 
husband was instructed that he must use severe measures to 
prevent it. So he told her that her jewels would be taken from 
her, and that she would be beaten. Both threats were carried 
out; but she remains firm, and urges pastor and missionary to 
baptize her. It seems most unkind to deny her request; but 
up to this time we have not thought it best to give refuge to 
her, lest we interfere between husband and wife. The question 
is most puzzling. The husband does not want her, and yet he 
does not want us to have her. We wait further light and 
guidance. 

“ The new Educational 
rules and methods have 
been found beneficial for 
rural schools, and new life 
has already been infused 
into them. As n e w 
methods of teaching are 
called for, and as many of 
the teachers have been 
out of the Normal School 
for a long time, we are 
sending among them a 
recent graduate from the Normal School, whose business will 
be to instruct more particularly according to the new methods, 
and to inspect and report regarding the progress of the schools. 
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At the monthly meeting of the helpers special instruction is 
given to the teachers along the line of the new rules and 
requirements. We are sanguine of success in this direction.” 

Personalia. 

It did us all good to receive a visit from two such sympathetic 
friends and fellow-workers as Dr. Creegan and Dr, Hitchcock. 
Coming as District Secretaries of the American Board their 
visit had somewhat of an official flavor, yet not so much as 
ro make it unprofitably formal. During the two weeks they 
were with us in February they visited nearly all of the stations, 
and made themselves as familiar with the problems that vex us 
as was possible in so short a time. Their coming was a good 
thing for us, and we believe it was that for them also. 

A small exodus of missionaries going to America on furlough 
in March left us w'ith forces still further reduced. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeffery with their children, Pauline, Richard, and Dorothy ; 
Dr. Van Allen, whose wife and two children preceded him 
in 1906; and Mrs. Wallace, with her quiverful, composed of 
Donald, Abbe, William {alias “ Billy”;, Genevieve, and Gerald, 
were the party who had planned to make the journey together. 
A very trving experience, however, awaited Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace at Colombo. An outbreak of measles among the 
little ones necessitated a month’s delay at Colombo. The 
journey was finally completed in safety, howe\'er, and good 
reports are heard from those in the home land. 1 cannot 
help thinking of that little party which started for America in 
1863 and of which I was a member, who underwent a similar 
experience, but without so fortunate an outcome. 

We have been saddened by the death of Miss B. B. Noyes, 
who passed away after a protracted illness on the morning 
of November 4th, It was hard to realize that the worst, 
from our human point of view, had indeed happened. It had 
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seemed so remote a possibility. We could only acquiesce in the 
divine will, knowing that He who doeth all things well had so 
ordered it 

The following Minute was passed by the Mission as an 
expression of its feeling of loss after her death :— 

“ The Mission places on record its deep sorrow and sense 
of bereavement in the death of Miss B. B. Noyes, who departed 
this life on November 4th, after an illness of nearly two months. 
Her noble life of devotion to the highest ideals, which she lived 
under trying conditions of ill-health, and the strong and 
ennobling influence which she exercised over tlie women of 
this District, measure only a part of the loss which the Mission 
has sustained in her death. We offer our cordial sympathy 
to the members of the bereaved family.” 

Miss M. M. Root arrived from America on October 23rd, and 
has been assigned the care of her former work, the village 
Bible-women, Miss H. E. Chandler returned from furlough on 
December 17th, and takes up work in the Girls’ School. Miss 
Quickenden arrived at the same time, and takes up work 
in the Aruppukottai station. Since the beginning of the new 
year, Rev. W- M. Zumbro and Mrs. Zumbro have been 
welcomed back. These foreshadowings of better days w'hen it 
will no longer be necessary for so many of us to do each the 
work of two missionaries have led us to take heart and go 
forward. 

Miss Swift has engaged as assistants in her work Miss 
Kathleen Tremenheere and Miss Margaret Bishop. Each 
has had the benefit of training in a Missionary Training Home, 
and knows colloquial Tamil. The former has been here long 
enough to pass her first examination in Tamil with honors, and 
to visit a number of Hindu women in their homes. They bid 
fair to accomplish much good in this work. 
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Names and Addresses of the Missionaries 
at the beginning of 1908, and the 
Work assigned to each. 


Name. 

Work. 

Residence. 

Rev. J. J. Banninga, m.a. 

(On furlough). 


Mrs. Banninga 

» »* 


Rev. J. S. Chandler, m.a. 



Mrs. Chandler, b.a. 

Girls’ High School 
and Training Insti¬ 
tution. 


Miss H. E. Chandler, b.a. 

Madura. 

G. S. Eddy, Esq, b. sc. 

Mrs. Eddy 

Batlagundu Station. 

Batlagundu. 

Rev. W. P. Elwood, m.a. 

Mrs. Elwood 

Dindigul Station and 
Palani Station. 

Dindigul. 

Rev. H. C. Hazen, m.a. 

Mrs. Hazen 

Tirumangalam Sta¬ 
tion 

Tirumangalam 

Rev. D. S. Herrick, m.a. 

Madura Station and 
American College. 
Hindu Girls’ School 

Madura. 

Mrs. Herrick, b.a. 


Rev. E. P. Holton, m.a. 

Mrs. Holton 

Melur Station 

Melur. 

Rev. F E. Jeffery, m.a. 

Mrs. Jeffery, b. sc. 

(On furlough). 


Rev. J. P. Jones, d.d. 

Mrs. Jones 

Pasumalai S t a t ion. 
Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Press and Pub¬ 
lishing Dept, and 
Mission Secretary. 

Pasumalai. 

Rev. J. X. Miller, m.a. 

Mrs. Miller 

Pasumalai High 
School and Training 
Institution. 

Pasumalai. 

Miss M. T. Noyes, b.a. 

Girls ’ High School 
and Training Insti¬ 
tution. 

Madura. 

Miss H. E. Parker, m.d. 

Medical Work 

Madura. 

Mile. Cronier 

Assistant 

Madura. 

Rev. J. C. Perkins, b.a., b.i. 

Mrs. Perkins 

Aruppukottai Station 

Aruppukottai. 

Miss H. Quickenden 

Bible Women’s Work 
and Hindu Girls’ 
School. 

Aruppukottai. 

Miss M. M. Root 

Village Bible 
Women’s Work. 

Madura. 

Miss E. M. Swift 

Town Bible Women’s 
Work and Lucy 
Perry Noble Bible 
School. 

Madura. 


10 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF THE MISSIONARIES AT 
THE BEGINNING OF 1908, AND THE WORK ASSIGNED 
TO EACH — [cGntiimed). 


Name. 

Work. 

Residence. 

Miss K. Tremenheere 

Assistant 

Madura. 

Miss M. Bishop 

Rev. ], E. Tracy, d.d. 

Periakulam Station 

Madura, 

Periakulam. 

and Mission Sani¬ 
tarium. 



Mrs. Tracy 

Rev. F. Van Allen, m.d. 

(On furlough). 


Mrs. Van Allen 


Rev. C. S. Vaughan 

Mrs. Vaughan 

Manamadura Station 

Manamadura, 

Rev. W. W. Wallace, m.a. ... 

Mission Treasurer... 

Madura. 

Rev. W. M. Zurabro, m.a. 

Mrs. Zumbro 

American College ... 

Madura. 




TABLES. 


No. I.— Agency. 


Name of Station. 

When established. 

Population. 

Missionaries. 

. 

c 

1 

i 


Indian 

Agency. 



Ordained. 

Wives. 

Physicians (Men). 

Physicians 

(Women). 

Other Lady 
Workers. 

Total. 

Assistants (Wome 

Ordained. 

Catechists. 

Evangelists. 

Bible Women. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Medical Agents. ! 

Total. j 

Madura 

1834 

260,000 

2 

1 


1 

4 

8 

3 

4 

15 

, 

36 

49 

21 

15 

141 

Dindigul 

1835 

340,000 

1 

1 




2 


2 

22 

1 

4 

26 

12 


67 

Tirumangalam 

1838 

285,000 

1 

1 




2 


3 

17 

1 

5 

14 

12 


52 

Pasumalai 

1845 

28,000 

2 

2 




4 



2 

1 

1 

28 

3 

1 

36 

Periakulam 

1848 

320,000 

1 

1 




2 


5 

19 

1 

7 

24 

12 


68 

Aruppukottai 

1851 

240,000 

1 

1 




2 


4 

42 


15 

17 

20 

i 

99 

Batlagundu 

1857 

150,000 








1 

8 

1 

3 

12 

8 


33 

Melur 

1857 

340,000 

1 

1 




2 


1 

4 


3 

12 

11 


31 

Palani 

1862 

215,000 









9 

1 

5 

11 

7 


33 

Manamadura 

1864 

380,000 

1 

1 




2 


i 

15 


4 

19 

13 


52 

Konganadu Mission ... 

1905 











2 

2 

2 



6 

On furlough 



5 

5 

1* 


1 

ii 










Total 1907... 



15 

14 

1 

1 

5 

35 

3 

21 

153 

9 

85 

214 

119 

17 

618 

Total 1906... 



15 

14 

1 

1 

5 

35 

2 

22 

148 

12 

84 

206 

139 

32 

643 


Included among ordained. 
























No. 11 .—Congregations and Benevolen£e, 


Name 

OF 

Station. 

Villages in which areChris-j 
tians. 1 

Congregations. j 

Men. 1 

Women. | 

Children. j 

Total. 

Gain or Loss. j 

Births. j 

Deaths. j 

Marriages. j 

Average Sabbath Attend¬ 
ance. 

Sabbath Schools. j 

Sabbath School Attend¬ 
ance. 

Total Y.P.S.C.E. Member- I 
ship. 1 

Men able to read. | 

Women able to read. | 

Children able to read. 

Church and Prayer-Houses.j 

Indian Contri¬ 
butions. 

Fees collected in Schools. 

Total for all Purposes. 

For Church and Con¬ 
gregation Expenses. 

For Building and Re¬ 
pairs. 

For Home and 
Foreign Missions. 

Total Contributions. 

Madura 

44 

25 

388 

647 

721 

1756 

102 

22 

26 

12 

1268 

41 

1507 

927 

299 

493 

406 

25 1825 

68 

587 2480' 9608 

12,088 

Dindig^l 

61 

50 

649 

681 

1376 

2706 

-214 

36 

40 

13 

1395 

16 

846 

459 

350 

140 

423 

2fi 

843 

67 

1051 1015! 1029 

2044 

Tiruman^alam. 

57 

47 

594 

596 1014 

2204 

57 

60 

48 

» 

1357 

39 

1192 

492 

369 

129 

212 

3711138 

1528 

344 

3010 

535 

3545 

Pasumalai 

11 

8 

230 

103 

302 

635 

—22 

14 

8 

3 

525 

10 

556 

148 

217 

74 

200 

9 

727 

17 

569 

1313 

8207 

9520 

Periakulam ... 

58 

41 

925 

1033 1906 

3864 

116 

100 

85 

37 

1849 

40 

1029 

897 

531 

191 

413 

39 

1519 

126 

170 

1815 

321 

2136 

Aruppukottai... 

120 

89 

1406 

1406 2389 

5201 

263 

137 

61 

25 

2743 

83 

2399 

958 

626 

203 

508 

79:2201 

642 

100 

2943 

536 

3479 

Batlagundu ... 

37 

21 

240 

246 

545 

1031 

108 

17 

16 

17 

683 

18 

529 

324 

144 

62 

233 

18 

274 

17 

110 

401 

290 

691 

Melur 

33 

24 

92 

94 

144 

330 

21 

12 

5 

4 

213 

14 

308 

258 

79 

50 

61 

8 

407 

15 

39 

461 

406 

867 

Palani 

22 

15 

154 

182 

333 

669 

-62 

5 

13 

8 

460 

11 

355 

357 

87 

34 

91 

12 

166 

4 

67 

237 

124 

361 

Manamadura... 

76 

76 

426 

490 

912 

1828 

79 

42 

38 

15 

1183 

16 

283 

365 

132 

93 

201 

24 

645 

20 

160 

825 

700 

1525 

Konganadu \ 
Mission J 

4 


7 

6 

7 

20 

-16 



... 

22 

2 

40 

9 

7 

6 

2 

... 

• 

... 

6 

14 

.6 

30 

Total 1907... j 

523 

397 

5111 

54849669 

20,244 

432 

445 

340 

142 

11,698 

290j9044 5194 2841 1475 2750 

2799753 

2504 2257 14,514! 21,772| 36,286 

Total 1906... 

! 524 

381 

5097 

537719338 

19,812 

642 

552 

407 

109 

11270 

292 8237 4225 2829 1417 2795 

281 8697il220 2123 

12140 

21286 

33,426 































No. IV .—EvangeliHiCt Medical and Other Work. 


Name 

OF 

Station 

iTINERACl 


Wol 

E\ 

G£I 

<K OF 

AN- 

ISTS. 

Work of 
Bible Women. 

Medical 

Work. 

Print¬ 

ing 

Press. 

1 Book Distribution. 

No. of Itineracies. 

No. of days of Encamp¬ 
ment. 

Total days labour of 
Indian Agents. 

No. of .separate villages 
visited. 

No. of Hearers. 

No. of Villages visited. 

No. of Hearers. 

Persons on the Rol! 
during 1907. 

Under Instruction at 
the end of the Year. 

No. of Hearers. 

Hospitals and Dispen¬ 
saries. 

In-patients. 

Out-patients. 

Books and Tracts 

printed. 

Pages. English 

Pages, Tamil. 

Bibles sold and given. 

Testaments do. 

Bible Portions do. 

c 

(t 

rt 

o 

School and other Rooks.j 

Amount realized for 1 
Scriptures & Portions.! 

Amount realized for 
Tracts and Hooks. 

Total of Receipts. j 

Madura 

8 

46 

598 

349 

36649 

461 

7071 

SO 

80 

1820 

... i ... 





1 


341 

12135 

1 RS. 
1,340| 8 

KS. 

16 

RS. 

24 

Albert Victor Hospital. 

... 








... 


11144 

19276 











Women’s Hospital 






... 1 




767S 

11571 

17587 











Town Bible Women ... 

2 

is 

756 

i’46 

27972 



2022 1414 

4005 






12 

10 

158 

1864 

1,046, 32 

52 

84 

Dindigul 

4 

28 

237 

242 

12179 

160i 

1500 

123 

101 

12828 






46 

10 

733 

11821 

81 ij 60| 

971 


Tirumangalam ... 

6 

34 

302 

369 

24531 

82 i 

5717 

209 

149 

9359 

... ! ... 


12 

© 

O 

44 

8 

880 

12827 

1975i .591 


2R7 

Pasumalai 

8 

121 

1216 

584 

67168 

623,11879 

89 

51 

1012 

i; ... 

4375 


p. 

CD 

115 

70 

713 

64931 

5396^ 120ll77.5flS9.5 

Periakulam 

5 

40 

387 

147 

24456 

147 11641 

214 

186 

10445 

... [ ... 


o 



31 

20 

345 

1942 

19221 48 

1741 222 

Aruppukottai 

2 

14 

120 

114 

5497 



342 

306 

17094 

ij ... 

275 




67 

21 

950 

5700 

3829 111 

222' .a.a.a 

Batlagundu 

5 

39 

235 

225 

22907 

40 

950C 

156 

138 

2976 

1 





8, 

18 

253 

10809 

... i 25 

17' 

42 

Melur 

3 

27 

224 

183 

17226 

114 

2460 

73 

71 

4674 

... 





151 

4 

507 

4437 

226 25 

43 

68 

Palani 

7 

36 

250 

201 

13682 

167 

3815 

197 

169 

8546 

••• 1 ..•! 





61 

10 

408 

3288 

1321' 13 

117 

1.36 

Manamadura 

2 

10 

199 

122 

5488 



1269 

132 

8744 

... i ... 





12 

8 

190 

6200 

959i 18 

125 

143 

Konganadu Mission .. 

1 

2 

84 

100 

9210 

40 

2850 

16 

16 

3170 






...! 

3 

89 

1235 

77 3 

8 

11 

Total 1907... 

53 

415 

4608 

00 

to 

266965 

1834 56433 

4740 

2763 

91852 

4|715 

41513 



■ 1 

357 183 5567 

137189 

18902 522 2874 3396 

Total 1906... 


355 

4258 

3258 

205665 

1900 63731 

4543 

2817 

1241981 

s[938^ 

44940 

... |...| 

..j285 174B366 

96414 

26793 361 3470,3831 

















Name 

OF 

Station. 


Madura ... 

Bible School ... ] 
Girls’ H. School. 
College 

Hindu Girls’ 1 
Schools I 
Dindigul 
Tirumangalam.. 
Pasumalai 
Periakulam ... 
Aruppukottai... 
Batlagundu ... 
Melur 
Palani 

Manamadura ... 
Konganadu ) 
Mission ) 

Total 1907... 


Total 1906... 


1 Village and Station 

Primary 


Schools. 



! ! 

•j. ■■r- 

1 1 

' 1 ^ 








d| c = c 




o ; ~ 

c , 

•- i .S 0 "S 

^ 1 5 5 

~ i O j o 

'xjS 

S U H O 

O 1 I H 

21 21 

8 88 59 147 846 

16 862 1009 

16 12 

4 119 29' 14S 440 

12 452 600 

23 12 

8 92 39 131 665 

52 707 838 

6 7 

2 2 2 4 184 

6 190 194 

28 24 

12 177 56 233 634 

25 659 892 

37 17 

20 200 59 259 805 

63 8681127 

17 13 

8 47 29 76 470 

22 492 568 

12 9 

7 11 2 13 332 

6 338 351 

8 10 

4 28 14 42 329 

10 339 381 

15 17 

7 86 69 155 379 

8 387 542 

2 2 

. 40 

14 54 54 . 

185 144 

80850 358 12085124 

234 5348 6556 1 

190 148' 

85 816 3401156 4332 

208 4540 56981 


388 

775 ... 

39 8207 

233 

940 1 

... 321 

362 

1341 16 

6 536 

76 

568 ... 

1 289 

34 

464 4 

4 406 

42 

497 ... 

6 124 

220 

657 2 

1 700 


54 ... 

16] 

\ 

2243 

9600 23 

70 21771 

2430 

8736 9 

8121286 














